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A BIT OF GLOOM is in the air for the coming months—a 
bit of a let-down, a spirit of uncertainty. It is partly seasonal, for 
winter always freezes up some business activity, then spring thaws 
it out. But the dip is more than seasonal. It is the turn-down from 
the frantic boom. ‘The boom is not over, but it is ending. 


CAUTION is in the minds of all. Caution against over-buying, 
against getting stuck with inventories. Caution against falling prices. 
Caution against any over-extension. 


WILL IT GET WORSE? \Vvill it get to be a general recession, 
in which some lines drag down other lines, until all are feeble? Prob- 
ably not. Probably most lines will be getting back to normal at vary- 
ing periods later in the year, many by midyear. Probably it will be 
even a high normal, although not as dizzily high as it was. 


STRONG FOUNDATIONS. ‘There is still a big demand for 
goods and services. Most people have jobs, money and desire to buy. 
The federal, state and local governments are about to spend more, 
buy more, than in previous years. Exports are high. Houses are still 
in demand. Automobiles, the same. Basic industries such as steel 
are going strong. ‘This does not look like recession weather. 


WASHINGTON POLITICS have a liberal slant, but not enough 
to undermine business confidence. The goings-on may irritate some 
businessmen, but they do not shock confidence. 


WHOLESOME. ‘lhc moderate slide in business is painful to any- 


one who is doing the sliding, but it is beneficial to the business structure 
as a whole. It gets off some of the froth. It tightens up on loose prac- 
tices. It shrinks expectations from the crazy, wild scale of the past. As 
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for lower prices, they may put a burden on 
some sellers temporarily, but they benefit 
buyers. And, after all, business is built 
upon buyers, which is something business 
sometimes forgets. 


Hot To Warm. You know how 
warm water feels coolish when it follows 
the steaming hot. ‘That’s the way it 1s 
with business this year. After a steaming 
hot rush of boom in the past three years, 
the spray is now turned to warm. It feels 
cool, but actually it is warm. Business 
generally will be good for the year as a 
whole—good by normal standards. But 
many of us have been spoiled by too-easy 
going, and we have forgotten what nor- 
mal is. 

We shall relearn it this year. 


Profits are going to be less lush this 
year. They will get squeezed by prices on 
the outside and wages on the inside. Many 
prices simply cannot be raised, for they 
would ascend beyond the zone of willing- 
ness to buy. On the inside are the work- 
ers and their wages. ‘The strong unions 
are asking for more, and the strong unions 
will get more. Thus labor costs will push 
upward, while price resistance is pressing 
downward. So the squeeze will be on 
profits, on margins, on mark-ups. But, at 
that, there will still be good profits. ‘There 
always are when business is active, and for 
the year as a whole business certainly will 
be active. 


Excess Profits. he proposal to tax 
excess profits will not get anywhere in 
Congress. Legislators have been pretty 
well sold on the idea that it might dis- 
courage business at a time when business 
has plenty of other discouragements. 

The questioning of whether profits have 
been “too high” will continue in Congress, 
but nothing will come of it. The challenge 
emanates from the liberals, and one of their 
motives is to back up union labor in its 
claim that higher wages can be paid out 
of profits. 
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War is a nasty thought, and yet the 
thought must be faced. A war with Russia 
this year is not indicated, is not foreseeable, 
and the chances are against it, insofar as 
anyone can guess. At the same time it 
ought to be said quite frankly that war is 
still up to Russia, and there are reasons why 
she may start it in Europe. | 

In the spring there probably will be a 
war scare, for Russia will make some moves 
in Europe, the nature of which cannot 
be predicted. Such scares are genuine; 
they are not manufactured by any “war 
mongers.” In truth there are no important 
war mongers in this country. No one of 
any consequence wants a war. 


Congress. In its mood, the new Con- 
gress is ready and willing to give Truman 
most of what he asks for. It won’t go quite 
so far, nor move quite so fast, as some of 
the President’s advisors may hope, but es- 
sentially it is a Truman Congress, respon- 
sive to most of the wishes and directions 
of the White House. 

For the President this marks a departure 
from the two previous Congresses, when 
he was merely a working partner—and 
sometimes the subordinate partner—of the 
senators and representatives, and not a 
duly elected leader in his own right. He 
is aware of this, and thus will tend to 
temper his demands and to moderate many 
of the extreme proposals that will be urged 
upon him. 

The Democratic leaders of Congress will 
also follow a cautious course. They are 
sensitive to the dangers of moving too 
rapidly, with legislation too strongly in the 
New Deal tradition. So they will work to 
keep the record good, and acceptable to 
as many of the voters as possible. 


Republicans. The next big chance 
for the Republicans will come in another 
vear, in the 1950 congressional elections. 
It is much too early to say just how success- 
ful they are likely to be, but more and more 
Republicans are convinced that their suc- 
cess will be measured by the Demo- 
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crats’ failure. ‘They don't believe that the 
Democrats can deliver on their campaign 
promises to farmers and labor, and they 
are certain that anti-business legislation 
would help to solidify Republican ranks. 
A “Truman slump,” of course, would prob- 
ably mean victory for the Republicans, but 
present indications are that no serious 
slump is in prospect. ‘The GOP has less 
than two years to get ready for its next test. 
So far, it has not progressed very far in 
its planning or its thinking on a program 
that might give victory. 


Living Costs. [or the average per- 
son the essential costs of family living will 
decline slightly through the year. The 
grocery bill will be slightly less. ‘The cloth- 
ing bills will be a bit easier. Rent will 
continue to creep up, however. The 
monthly bills for gas, electricity and other 
utilities will be higher in many sections. 
The price of daily transportation by bus 
or streetcar also will stiffen. 

Net, the cost of living will trend down- 
ward, but it will not trend downward in 
any spectacular way. 


Taxes. As has been expected, the fed- 
eral government will take more of the 
nation’s earnings this year in the form of 
increased taxes, but it will not get as much 
more as it would like to have. Congress 
will vote enough to pay all expenses for 
the year, with very little left over to apply 
to the national debt. Still, this will mean 
a tax increase, and someone will have to 
pay it if the national debt is not to become 
even larger. 

Corporations will pay most of the in- 
crease because it will be easiest to tap their 
earnings, but there will be some kind of 
boost in the taxes on estates and gifts also 
A less likely possibility is an increase in 
come rates on individuals in the $6,000- 
and-over brackets. 

A little more efficiency in government 
would go a long way toward cutting down 
the tax bill, but there is nothing in the 
mood of Congress or the Administration 
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to encourage the belief that more efficient 
government will be ordered. 


Local Taxes. ‘Throughout the coun- 
try local taxes are being raised to pay for 
streets, roads, schools, new buildings, 
sewers and other utilities. Many commu- 
nities have grown too big for their britches, 
and they must now have bigger britches. 
There was a lag in expanding during the 
war and after the war. But now, this year, 
most communities are speeding up in their 
spending—and their taxing. If your taxes 
in your community have been raised— 
well, other people in other communities 
are going through the same thing. As for 
schools, people have been complaining 
about their inadequacy, and now they find 
they have got to pay out good money for 
adequacy. 


Farm Prices. Farmers worked hard 
and well during the war, and they produced 
more than most thought they could, and 
it was profitable in dollars. When the war 
ended the farmers went right on with huge 
plantings, for these meant huge profits. 
Last year, record crops, big surpluses. ‘This 
year, the same, if weather is reasonably 
good. New surpluses piled on old surpluses 
will bring a further price decline. 

Now comes a push to keep farm prices 
from sinking as low as they would in an- 
other year. The law will probably be 
changed to benefit farmers by raising the 
government floors under prices. The floors 
next year are likely to be in the 75 percent 
to 90 percent range. 


Shorter Hours. During a business 
let-down such as is now occurring, the 
working hours are shorter and the pay 
envelope is thinner at the end of the week. 
Many unions will ask for a shorter standard 
work-week at the same weekly pay, so as 
to maintain the pay envelope at its former 
fatness. A few will succeed, but most 
will not. Coal miners talk of a 30-hour 
week. They will not get it, but they prob- 
ably will get 3 or 4 hours sliced off the 
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standard week and a corresponding raise 
in hourly rates. 


Wages. Leading industries will be 
forced to pay higher wages, somewhere in 
the zone of 8- to 10-cents an hour more. 
This is not as much of a jump as in former 
years, and the magnitude of the unions 
wage demands is tapering off, just as the 
boom is tapering off. Still, it is a raise. 

Unions this year more than ever before 
will plug for benefits which heretofore have 
been regarded as “fringes.” ‘These are not 
wages themselves, but old-age pensions, 
vacations, sickness allowances, and other 
health and welfare items. ‘They will not 
show up in wages, but over the long pull 
they will add to costs just the same. 

The pay-raising pattern will not be as 
uniform as in previous years. Some small 
companies cannot afford to pay what the 
big companies pay. So, unions will get 
what they can, but winnings will vary. 

Unorganized workers in recent years have 
shared in the raises which unions obtained. 
This year the unorganized workers may not 
get raises on the heels of union raises, just 
because the business situation is a little 
tighter, and there is not quite the same free 
and easy willingness to raise pay, except 
under pressure. 


Strikes. lew big nation-wide strikes 
are indicated, but it is a safe bet that there 
will be quite a number of minor strikes in 
the spring, when bargaining gets hot. The 
unions are tough and feeling their oats, 
because of their success in the elections 
last fall. Company managements also are 
tougher than they have been, because now 
for the first time in many years they find 
that wage raises must come out of their 
own hides, not out of the hides of the cus 
tomers through higher prices. A coal strike 
is not scheduled, but a coal strike is always 
in the picture as long as John Lewis 1s. 


Automobiles. More production of 
passenger cars and trucks this year depends 
upon only one thing—steel. As the market 
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for such things as refrigerators and wash- 
ing machines declines, more steel is avail- 
able for automobiles. But if the defense 
program is stepped up much above the 
Truman proposal, it will subtract steel from 
automobiles. Detroit is optimistic, and 
thinks this year’s car production can break 
all records. Elsewhere there is some doubt. 

The sellers’ market for cars is approach- 
ing an end. Some makes of cars can now 
be bought for immediate delivery. Some 
of them are the newer, less-popular makes, 
and some of them are the old-established 
makes. Within the year the spread _ be- 
tween demand and supply will narrow, 
and automobile dealers once again will 
have to sell cars instead of merely accept- 
ing orders. 

No more big price increases are likely. 
Instead there may be a shaving of profits 
by both manufacturers and dealers in order 
to get prices down a bit. 

Used cars are declining in price and will 
decline some more by spring. ‘The old 
premium prices are shrinking fast. 


Hosiery will be cheaper this spring, 
on average about 20 percent cheaper. 
Good quality hose which sold for $2.50 
a pair will be down to around $1.95. Some 
of the better known brands, which are 
intensively promoted, won't drop quite 
that much. 

There will be nylon lines again, but this 
time it will be the retailers lining up to sell 
to the customers. 


Men’s Suits wil! be cheaper, but not 
much cheaper. Prices on summer worsted 
will be somewhat below last year while 
heavier weight suits, being planned now 
for next fall and winter, are also expected 
to be below current prices. Profit margins 
are narrower, and cost of some raw material 
has dropped and will drop some more. 
Rayon-fabric suit producers expect a good 
summer season, largely as a result of better 
know-how in weaving and using this fabric 
for men’s wear. These suits will be stiff 
competition for tropical worsted producers. 
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Steel Supply will be better this year 
than last, and the gray market will be a 
few shades lighter, but there will still not 
be enough steel for everything. Voluntary 
allocations will be continued. ‘The Truman 
suggestion for government-backed steel 
plants will not be adopted by Congress, 
but it will serve as a prod to the steel in- 
dustry. 

Another price increase is probable, fol- 
lowing on the heels of the expected wage 
raise, but public sentiment and political 
pressure will keep it to a minimum. 

Limitations on steel production are the 
shortage of ore, and the shortage of manga- 
nese, which the government is stockpiling. 


Army, Navy, Air. ‘he way these 
defense agencies fight each other on the 
inside is one of the great scandals of gov- 
ernment. ‘They overlap, they duplicate, 
they act like rivals. Congress will crack 
some heads and dictate procedures, but 
it still will remain for the defense branches 
themselves to make cooperation and col- 
laboration genuine. 

The waste of taxpayers’ money at present 
probably runs into the hundreds of mil- 
lions. 


It will take 15 billion dol- 
defense as the 
thinks we can 
says this is 


Defense. 
lars to build as much 
administration 
No one 


Truman 
afford for one year. 
enough for adequate defense, but the 
oficialdom says it is the most we ought to 
try to do at this time. Congress is in- 
clined to raise it by a billion or two, and 
probably will do so. 

Add a billion more for the arming of 
Europe. And 4 or 5 billions more for the 
Marshall Plan. ‘Thus, our expenditures 
for war of the past and possible war of the 
future will run well above 20 billions. 

People are unusually sensitive to defense 
costs this year, for they are closely linked 
to taxes, and any increase in expenditures 
will be matched by higher taxes. 


Berlin. The air lift to Berlin cannot 
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continue indefinitely, for it is too costly 
both in money and in materials. It will 
have to be abandoned some time, but 
when is not clear. Right now it is the 
best propaganda weapon we have against 
the Russians. Meanwhile, the Russians 
threaten to close off Vienna, and make it 
into another Berlin, requiring a second air 
lift there to get past the Russian encircle- 
ment. 


German Policy. ‘The United States 
will continue to build up Western Ger- 
many, and gradually to give more control 
to the Germans, hoping to build Western 
Germany into a bulwark against com- 
munism. The American influence will be 
against the demolition of plants, and for 
greater German industrial production con- 
trolled and guided by us. From our angle 
there is no other course, for the products 
of German factories are essential to the 
rebuilding of Europe. The Marshall Plan 
alone is not enough to do the whole job 
of European reconstruction. 


Russia. [Everything indicates that 
Russia will continue to press the cold war 
through this year, coming dangerously close 
at times to hot war. There are recurring 
rumors of a let-up by Russia, but none of 
the facts at hand backs them up. The 
preponderance of the information suggests 
that Russia will continue to push ahead on 
all fronts. 

The cold war to date has been won more 
by Russia than by the other side, our side. 
The winning of China alone is worth a lot 
to the communist cause. China gives the 
communists warm water ports, suitable for 
merchant shipping and for submarines, and 
it gives them a wealth of raw material 
sources. ‘There is every indication that 
the communists will now expand into the 
Pacific Southwest, and gradually acquire 
the sources of raw materials there. 

They will be the gainers, and we shall 
be the losers. 

The defense of the Pacific, including 
Japan and Alaska, now presents new prob- 
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lems of which most people in this country 
are not aware. 


Price and Wage Controls. Con- 
gress will discuss these, but is not likely to 
enact them unless the war clouds get sud- 
denly darker and the defense program 1s 
stepped up to match. Stand-by powers to 
let executive agencies slap on such controls 
will be talked about, but at present the 
outlook is against them. If prices were to 
be controlled, wages also would have to be 
controlled, and the unions shudder at the 
thought. 


Rent Regulation wil! be continued 
beyond March 31, and will be tightened up 
in several ways. Even some decontrolled 
areas may be recontrolled. Rent contro] is 
still popular with the millions, and the 
pleas of real-estate owners fall upon semi- 
deaf ears in Congress. 


Other Controls which have hung 
over since the war will be renewed by Con- 
gress, some of them stiffened up a bit. 
This applies to credit controls and export 
controis. Mandatory allocations of scarce 
materials probably will not be voted, unless 
the war fright gets worse. 


Government Reorganization. 
The Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tions for improving the machinery of gov- 
ernment is a good job, and everyone admits 
it. But it proposes change, and change is 
one of the things that 1s abhorred within 
bureaucracy. ‘There are many special in- 
terests within government, even “‘vested 
interests.” People cling to their jobs, and 
agencies cling to their functions. Usually 
these functions are tied into some special 
interests on the outside, too. ‘The con- 
sequence is a vast reluctance to do much 
reorganizing. 


Posial Rates. JThis year taxpayers 
will be charged 500 million dollars extra 
just to subsidize the Post Office, which con- 
sistently operates in the red. Actually, they 
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will be subsidizing magazine, book and 
periodical publishers, and the big direct 
mail advertisers, all of whom have never 
paid the government the actual cost of 
moving their products through the mail. 
One way to correct the situation would 
be to put more efficiency into the Post 
Ofhce Department. An easier way would 
be to raise postal rates. Probably the 
answer lies in a compromise of the two. 
But until something is done, the publishers 
and other commercial mail users will be 
getting a partly free ride on the mail wagon, 
at the expense of everyone else. 


Odds & Ends. U.S. population will 
pass the 150-million mark this year, but 
probably not before November or Decem- 
ber. . . . Only about half as many radios 
will be produced in 1949 as in the record 
year of 1947, when 20 million sets were 
made. Prices will be lower. . . . British 
car makers plan to double shipments to 
U. S. this year, and think they can sell 
40,000 pint-sized models here... . Free 
coupon deals to push sales of foods, soap 
and allied lines will drop off this year 
because grocers don’t like them, and prefer 
direct price cuts. . . . The Department of 
Agriculture will propose a food stockpiling 
program for wheat and other feed grains, 
but the real reason for the program will 
be to sop up unmanageable surpluses. . . . 
Detroit fights icy roads this year with an 
experimental 500-foot stretch of highway 
warmed with heat elements buried in the 
road... . Ten thousand DP’s a month 
will arrive here beginning in May com- 
pared to 3000 a month currently... . 
Government agents decided to intensify 
the drive against wage-hour violators after 
a recent check of 30,000 employers showed 
half of them were violating the law... . 
Marine cargo insurance companies will 
soon refuse to insure against damage re- 
sulting from atomic weapons... . The 
Russians are being blamed for the high 
price of men’s suits and other wool prod- 
ucts, because they are out-bidding all 
comers at the Australian wool auctions. 
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OMETHING NEW, different, and 
laden with dynamite has been added 
to American politics. 

Union labor, 16 million members strong, 
has dealt itself in. It is playing for high 
stakes and for keeps. 

Labor’s decision to get in the game will 
do far more than merely leave an imprint 
on the political parties. It will vitally 
affect future law making and, through that, 
business and the country at large. 

Labor-in-politics is nothing new, of 
course, during campaigns. ‘The big differ- 
ence now is this: The unions have shifted 
their political activities from a some-of-the- 
time to an all-of-the-time basis. 

They are not only not disbanding their 
election-year political organizations, but 
are bolstering them. 

These organizations will operate day in, 
day out. ‘Their funds will be ample, their 
pamphleteers always on tap. 

Working hand in hand with the unions’ 
regular “legislative representatives,” they 
will keep a sharp eye on Congress and the 
state legislatures. ‘They will note the law 
makers’ behavior. They will publicize it 
fully and frequently. 

Behind this continuing strategy lie sev- 
eral very clear-cut objectives. 
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Specifically, labor wants to prove that 
'48 was no fluke. It believes the best im- 
mediate proof will be similar election vic- 
tories in ’49 and 750, local and state-wide 
as well as congressional. 

Generally, labor wants to strengthen its 
hand in state and national law making. 
Its once-limited legislative interests now 
encompass all legislation, including matters 
once thought to be solely in the business 
sphere. ‘Taxes and controls. Allocations 
and production. Foreign aid and defense 
spending. 

Labor has still another major objective: 
to prevent a repeat of the type of national 
mood which produced ase ‘Taft-Hartley 
act. 

So, the unions will launch a subtle court- 
ship of public opinion. 

They will seek closer ties with farm, con- 
sumer, teacher, small-business, veteran and 
church groups. 

They will encourage union members to 
prove e they are good citizens by participat- 
ing in community affairs as volunteer hos- 
pital helpers, community fund-raisers, civic 
association workers. 

By this means labor hopes to build up its 
real, long-range strength, as well as its in- 
dependence of any one political party, any 
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one Congress, or any one President. 
So much for the broad objectives and 
strategy. Now for the concrete tactics. 


ORGANIZATION. Labor’s two top political 
organizations are the CIO Political Action 
Committee and the AFL Labor’s League 
for Political Education. Because of their 
size and stature, these two will continue 
to set the pace for labor-in-politics. 

Backstopping the PAC and LLPE will 
be the Railway Labor’s Political League, 
representing 20 rail unions, and the Ma- 
chinists Non-Partisan Political League, 
representing the 700,000-member Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. 

In Washington each organization will 
retain a spearhead staff to keep tabs on 
Congress and the White House, and to 
furnish state and local branches with propa- 
ganda and know-how. ‘These branches will 
carry on the actual grass-roots contacts. 

State-wide and locally, each organization 
will be flexible. PAC, LLPE and the 
others feel it is not imperative to blanket 
every last U. S. precinct. There will be 
lots of mixing of the four organizations at 
the grass roots, depending on the local 
“climate.” Consumer and farm groups 
will, in many places, also form a part of 
the local “labor” set-up. 

The local organizations won’t necessarily 
be tied in to the Democrats. The key here 
will be how much more than lip-service 
local politicos give labor’s interests. 

One all-important fact to note: the readi- 
ness of hitherto rival labor groups to co- 
operate, all the way from the local to the 
national level. Talks are now under way 
for a formal top-policy committee to co- 
ordinate the PAC, LLPE, the railroad men 
and machinists. 


money. For the LLPE’s work, the AFL 
will assess its 7 million members 10 cents 
apiece. Other organizations will rely on 
voluntary contributions. All, of course, 
will have access to union treasury funds 
earmarked for “education.” 

How much, specifically, labor will spend 
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to move in on politics is not now known. 
The sum will run into the millions; some 
estimates say as high as 5 million dollars. 


TECHNIQUES. Labor knows that neither or- 
ganization nor money alone can do the 
trick, unless shrewdly applied in the right 
ways and places. Hence, it will strengthen 
old and develop new channels of com- 
munication to the people it wants to reach. 

Its main medium of communication, as 
always, will be the union membership. 
Shop stewards and business agents are in 
daily touch with members. Word from 
national headquarters can reach the mills, 
mines and factories in a few hours. 

Special movie shorts and radio will be 
other means of getting across labor's mes- 
sages. ‘The unions now own over a dozen 
radio stations. 

Public meetings and forums will be 
staged. Pro-labor congressmen will stump 
the country even out of campaign season 
answering the voters’ questions. 

Over and above all will be the technique 
of printed propaganda. Millions of leaflets 
will be distributed. Labor’s pamphleteers 
are expert, able to turn out punchy prose 
in smart, simple fashion. ‘Their theme will 
continue to be the tie-up between the ice- 
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jacK KROLL—Director of 
CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee. Born in London, 
England, 63 years ago; 
came here when a year old. 
One-time clothing cutter, 
labor organizer for Amal- 
gamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America. Labor 
adviser, OPM. Assistant 
chairman, CIO’s southern 
organizing drive. Now 
president of Ohio CIO 
Council and a vice presi- 
dent of ACWA. 





HARVEY W. BROWN—I nter- 
national president of In- 
ternational Association of 
Machinists and chairman 
of IAM’s Machinists Non- 
Partisan Political League. 
Son of a Pennsylvania 
farmer, went to work at 
the age of 12, became a 
machinist’s apprentice at 
19. Slated to retire as 
IAM chief this June under 
union rule he devised mak- 
ing retirement mandatory 
at 65. 





A. E. LYON—Chairman, 
Railway Labor’s Political 
League; 48, Nebraska- 
born. Started as a rail- 
road signalman. Presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, now on leave 
while executive secretary 
of Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association. De- 
clares the motto of rail- 
way-labor-in-politics _ is: 
“We're more interested in 
results than ballyhoo.” 





box and ballot box, between grocery bills 
and legislative bills. 


BRASS TACKS. In all future campaigns, 
whether the election is for sheriff in 1949, 
or congressman in 1950, labor will leave no 
stone unturned to get out the vote. 

Block workers, canvassing door to door, 
will urge people to register. Labor auto- 
caravans will conveniently haul them to 
register and to vote. Volunteer telephone 
squads will marshal laggard voters. Fresh 
crews of poll-watchers will be sent in late 
in the day to replace tired crews and make 
sure no votes are lost. 

To get the housewife into the polling 
places, baby-sitters will be supplied as in 
1948. Many of them are children of union 
members trained for their work in holding 
bottles and burping babies. 

Aside from such hoopla, labor plans a 
further big step—to hand-pick its candi- 
dates wherever possible. ‘Too often the 
unions have had to support regular party 
candidates about whom they were luke- 
warm. They will promote their own 
people for mayor, for city and school 
councils, and so on. ‘They will march 
thousands of union members to the pri- 
maries to do so. 
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Between elections, the activities of labor- 
in-politics will be less spectacular, but none- 
theless intensive. ‘There are state and fed- 
eral laws which labor loathes, and which 
labor wants repealed. Labor also has a 
program it wants legislated, and labor's 
lobbying will be immediately apparent. 

The labor organizations will advise pro- 
labor law makers and at the same time keep 
them in line. It will keep careful voting 
records, report back to the home districts, 
tell local unions that Congressman X needs 
a bit of “pressure.” ‘The unions will re- 
spond with letters and telegrams to Con- 
gressman X. 


PROBLEMS. All this spells an ambitious 
program. Like many another program of 
such vast scope, it will run into snags and 
failures. Labor itself anticipates one big 
difficulty: In 1948 it was on the offensive. 
The men it helped elect are now piling up 
a record in office. ‘That record will have 
to be defended. Politically, the defensive 
is a less strategically desirable spot to be in. 

But the basic fact remains that labor-in- 
politics has set its course. It has done so 
for all to see. Other people who have to 
live with politics (and that includes every- 
body) will do well to take notice. 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 


ing how it is going to survive. 

‘There is talk of moving two of 
the biggest plants to neighboring 
Ohio to get closer to their source of 
steel and hence beat the freight-rate 





Special reports of local happenings 
from readers and other correspondents 





Waltham, Mass.—Bird houses. Sales of 
Donald B. Hyde’s bird houses and feeder 
units this year will exceed 100,000, which 
shows what a one-time hobby can come 
to. Hyde, 54, is sometimes known here- 
abouts as “the Henry Kaiser of the bird- 
house business.” 

It all started 10 years ago when he lay in 
a hospital and birds chirping on his w indow 
sill kept him company. When Hyde re- 
covered and returned to his lumber yard 
he remembered the birds and tinkered with 
some houses for them. ‘The tinkering grew 
to be an important part of his lumber busi- 
ness. 

Hyde has plans for expanding his two 
bird-house plants in Waltham and one in 
Somerville which now have 65 employes 
and a gross annual business of a quarter- 
million dollars. 


Owensboro, Ky.—A basing-point problem. 
This “balanced economy” city of 38,000 
presents some contradictions today. ‘There 
is obvious prosperity. Industry and crops 
are bringing in a yearly income of 30 mil- 
lion dollars; bank clearings are 36 percent 
over 1947. 

Yet local businessmen forecast trouble 
ahead, bad times stemming from the bas- 
ing-point issue. 

Owensboro’s industry expanded rapidly. 
It had its own coal and petroleum. Steel 
had to be imported from across the Ohio, 
but under the basing-point system of steel 
pricing this could be done advantageously. 
With the abandonment of the basing- 
point system in favor of f.0.b. pricing, how- 
ever, the industrial community is wonder- 
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problem. Some consider this the 

possible beginning of an exodus 

which could ultimately spell dis- 

aster. So the basing-point issue that 

will be thrashed out in Washington 

this year appears to the people of 
Owensboro to be a matter of industrial life 
and death. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Leonard’s success story. 
Take a look at Leonard’s department store. 
It is something to see these days. ‘The 
Leonard brothers, Marvin and Obie, set up 
business here in 1918 in a 25-by-60-foot 
space in a typical county courthouse neigh- 
borhood. Last year gross sales passed 28 
million dollars. ‘This year they should 
reach 38 million; in 1950, 44 million. 

Success came from a basic policy. ‘The 
Leonards try to provide services the cus- 
tomers want before they know they want 
them. Here are some of the services: 

A free check-cashing system that ac- 
cepts patrons at face value; the number of 
bad checks is surprisingly low. Free shop- 
ping service for the blind, bedridden or 
others unable to do their own buying. 
Sixty thousand square feet of parking space. 
Pushcarts for babies or packages. A public- 
address system to locate lost parents. At- 
tendants to help patrons carry bundles. 
City-wide events, including fireworks and 
circuses, staged annually. 

But the Leonards do not think their 
business is complete or ever will be. ‘They 
want still more merchandise, more services, 
more customers and lower prices. 


Astoria, Ore-——More water for California. 
Does the Columbia River which empties 
into the sea here contain enough water to 
divert some to parched California without 
imperiling irrigation and power in the 
Northwest? ‘That is a big question in this 
fishing and logging town of 17,000. 
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The project would be fabulous and ex- 
pensive; some put the cost at 20 billion 
dollars. Under this plan part of the river 
would be diverted to California via canals, 
tunnels and huge conduits. ‘The inter- 
vening mountains would necessitate im- 
mense pumping stations. The vast artificial 
river, about 1000 miles long, would take 
off somewhere near Astoria and probably 
would stick to the seaboard. 

The scheme sounds fantastic, but federal 
engineers are surveying the possibilities. 
For where can California turn for water 
other than to the mighty seven-mile-wide 
Columbia? ‘The Sesten of Reclamation 
says: “The streams of the West fall into 
two categories, the Columbia River and all 
the rest. Only the Columbia has a surplus 
of water.” 


Buffalo, N._Y.—Chickens and suckers. The 
Chamber of Commerce took a look re- 
cently at how Buffalo has done industrially 
since V-J Day and was pleased. Buffalo 
had acquired more than 50 industries. 
Two of these employ 2000 or more per- 
sons; three employ 1000 to 2000. ‘The 
newcomers are producing everything from 
chocolate novelties and all-day suckers to 
chicken hatcheries and salad dressing. 


West Frankfort, Ill1—Tomatoes plus coal. 
Four hundred acres of tomatoes were 
planted in 1948 in the back yards and open 
fields of this coal-producing city of 15,000. 
This year the acreage will increase. For 
the miners found they could not live by 
coal alone. 

Back in the depression-struck 30’s the 
mines often were idle. Fifteen percent of 
the population moved away between 1930 
and 1940. The mines throbbed along 
during the war, but when the war ended 
depression fears set in again. So someone 
suggested tomatoes as a prop. 

To risk capital in a cannery was too big 
a gamble. So the miners tied up with a 
St. Louis canner. ‘Today scores of mining 
families grow tomatoes, some in small back- 
vard patches, some in plots of 5 to 10 acres. 
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The miners get up to $300 an acre a year, 
more than would come from grain crops. 
Depression fears are greatly softened. 
If work slacks in the pits, the miners will 
speed up work in the tomato patches. 


Pulaski, Wis.—New shoe industry. Frank 
Joswick, stocky superintendent of schools 
here, got to thinking a few years ago that 
rural communities like Pulaski must have 
a balance between agriculture and industry. 
His theory was easily documented: 

A few generations ago a farmer with, 
ay, five boys, could plan on all of them 
working the land. But mechanization 
came and only two of those boys were 
needed. Joswick found, indeed, that 150 
young men of the Pulaski area departed 
each year. And, he figured, the community 
had invested about $20,000 in each of them 
through schools, playgrounds, parks, etc. 

“This is a form of human erosion which 
must stop,” he told himself. He proposed 
that Pulaski establish a stable industry. 

At the same time Paul Gilkerson and 
Jack Coppens, Chicago shoe salesmen with 
$30,000 between ‘them, were talking of be- 
coming shoe manufacturers. But they 
needed more money. 

Joswick brought them to Pulaski in 1945. 
To supplement their $30,000, he raised 
$35,000 through what amounted to a mu- 
nicipal corporation. No one could take 
more than $1000 of stock. A maximum 
return of 3 percent was fixed. With this 
backing, the Northern Shoe Co. came into 
being. 

The company today employs 210 per- 
sons. Seventy-five percent of them live on 
farms within 10 miles of Pulaski. This 
year’s pay roll will exceed $300,000. De- 
partures of young men from the area have 
been reduced by 50 a year. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Upheaval in steel. Several 
major steel fabricators and steel product 
manufacturers are moving their operations 
here, a shift dictated by the substitution 
of f.o.b. for basing-point pricing. Some, 
apparently, consider it cheaper in the long 
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run to move closer to the source of supply. 
This may be the beginning of a fairly large 
movement of steel users to the Pittsburgh 
area. 

Business, generally, is pretty good here. 
Employment continues to be high due to 
capacity operations of the steel industry. 
But people are more cautious about spend- 
ing. Prices have outpaced wages and this 
may be a major argument when steel 
workers seek a fourth round of pay 
increases. Furthermore, companies have 
abolished the high wartime scale for over- 
time and time-and-a-half. ‘The result has 
been lower take-home pay for thousands, 
despite a series of post-war wage boosts. 


Princeton, N. J.—New movie studio. A 
motion picture and television plant is near- 
ing completion on a 150-acre tract outside 
this city. It will belong to the Princeton 
Film Center, producers of documentary 
and sponsored films. 

The country site was chosen because 
there is a pleasanter atmosphere, lower 
overhead and production costs, and a vari- 
ety of locations for shooting pictures. Ex- 
tensive research facilities are also available. 

Currently, 17 pictures are in production 
for such enterprises as Yale & ‘Towne, Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft, Lederle Laboratories D1- 
vision of American Cyanamid, and the 
Film Action Committee of the Petroleum 
Industry in Venezuela. 


Boston, Mass.—Fewer fish. The fish 
catch at this famous fishing port has 
dropped alarmingly in the last 10 years. 
Some amazing statistics tell the story: ‘The 
cod catch is down from 60 million pounds 
annually to about 20 million pounds; had- 
dock from 75 million pounds to 60 million; 
halibut from about 2 million pounds to 
less than 350,000. And scrod has dropped 
from 44 million pounds to 18 million. 
What has happened? 

Reasons include the historic concentra- 
tion of fishing here, which has resulted at 
last in less fish to be caught. Union re- 
strictions on boat loads also have hurt, have 
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made Canadian fishing more profitable. 
A million dollars invested in Boston boats 
and equipment would have 5 to 10 times 
more productive value in Canada where 
load restrictions do not exist. 

Boston’s fishing decline pushes Glouces- 
ter into the position of New England’s first 
fish port. Gloucester achieved this by plac- 
ing enormous emphasis on red fish, includ- 
ing a heavy national advertising campaign 
to which the fishermen contributed. The 
Gloucester red fish catch has jumped from 
around 77,000 pounds in 1932 to above 100 
million pounds today. 

Boston fish crusaders think big-boat fish- 
ing should be prohibited in areas that are 
almost fished out. ‘The fish should be 
given a chance to come back. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Tight civic britches. ‘This 
business hub of the Southeast is rapidly 
outgrowing its civic britches but is doing 
something about it. 

The Atlanta Metropolitan Planning 
Commission has swung into action with 
appointment of a chairman, an acting di- 
rector and the allocation of a $10,000 fund 
from Fulton and DeKalb counties and the 
City of Atlanta. 

The commission will draw a master plan 
for orderly development of the metro- 
politan area, including Decatur and several 
municipalities in south Fulton county. The 
plan will be the basis for locating future 
streets, transit routes, schools, parks and 
terminal facilities. Included will be studies 
of slum clearance, zoning and major capital 
expenditures. 

In the past, planning commissions of 
cities and counties in the Greater Atlanta 
area have not always seen eye to eye. As 
a result much of the section’s development 
has been haphazard and some projects have 
been sidetracked. ‘The present project is 
an adjunct to a proposal for a one-govern- 
ment plan for the metropolitan area, aimed 
at more efhcient civic planning. Approval 
will be asked of the next state legislature. 








> Write us of goings on in your town. 
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YOUR CUSTOMERS 
ARE CHECKING UP ON YOU 


They read consumers’ magazines for the low-down on values 





ORE and more customers are shop- 
ping around, trying to get their 
money's worth. 

If you haven’t yet noticed the trend 
in your own operation, there is ample 
proof available that customers want value 
and that quality is ata premium. Consider, 
for example, the growth of two organiza- 
tions devoted exclusively to research for 
the consumer—Consumers Union and 
Consumers’ Research. 

Consumers Union has increased its 
membership from 100,000 to more than 
200,000 in the last four years. Consumers’ 
Research has about 100,000 members, and 
its growth also has spurted in recent years. 

Both CU and CR check products, com- 
pare values, point their fingers at items 
that don’t stand up under laboratory test. 
They save money for their members and 
steer them to quality merchandise. 

But despite their “consumer” tag, these 
organizations can be helpful to business, 
too. 
> Their influence among consumers is 
much wider than their combined 300,000 
membership. Many of their members are 
community leaders—teachers, members of 
women’s clubs and church groups. CR 
and CU monthly product reports are used 
in many classrooms. 

In addition, CU distributes a monthly 
digest of its reports to 300 union, church 
and college newspapers. ‘Thus, well over 
a million buyers are directly or indirectly 
influenced by CU and CR findings. 
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& Their laboratory and technical tests of 
products often find flaws the manufac- 
turer has overlooked. When called to his 
attention early enough, these flaws can be 
corrected and the manufacturer can save 
himself the embarrassment and cost of 
handling returned goods. 

Recently, CU reported that the design 
of a new can-opener was unwieldy. The 
company changed the design. A manufac- 
turer of pressure cookers also was grateful 
for a CU complaint on his product. He 
made the suggested change and is looking 
forward to sales without returns or squawks 
from customers. 
> They weigh all products on the same 
balance, regardless of their name value, 
their advertising budget, their prestige in 
the industry. As a result, many a small 
manufacturer or distributor who does no 
advertising finds his product getting a 
higher rating than a big-name brand. 

One small manufacturer wrote CU that 
a recent favorable rating on his product has 
meant the difference between success and 
failure. (Neither CU nor CR goes out 
of its way to help the smalls. ‘They call 
their shots as they see them, and quite 
often they find that the small businessman 
puts out a better product than the big. ) 

Here is how research for the consumer 
works, using Consumers Union as the ex- 
ample: 

Some 76 shoppers in 45 cities who serve 
without pay buy from two to a dozen 
samples of a specific product and send 
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them to CU headquai- 
ters in New York. Only 
the most prominent or 1 
popular brands in a re- . 
gion are bought. One $2.75 
of CU’s shortcomings, it 
feels, is that it cannot 
tell its members about 
some very excellent local iam 
brands, especially on 
food items. 
be unfair to the majority 


Here’s what to read to see 
what consumer researchers say: 
Consumers’ Research Bulletin, 

issues, $3 a year. 
cumulative bulletin ( 
Both for $4.50.  Pub- 
lished by Consumers’ Research, 
Inc., Washington, N. J. 

Consumer Report, 11 issues, 
and Buying Guide (December 
, 320 pages) $5. 
by Consumers Union of U. S., 
This would Inc., 38 East First Street, New 
York 3, N. Y. 


Originally, Arthur Kal- 
let and F. J. Schlink, co- 
authors of the best-sell- 
ing 100 Million Guinea 
Pigs, formed Consumers’ 
Research in 1929. Seven 
years later, employes of 
the organization formed 
a union. CR refused to 
recognize the union and 
a strike was called. 

Many CR subscribers 


Annual 
225 pages), 


Published 





of its members who can- 
not get such items. 

CU employs eight full-time technicians 
who check home appliances and other elec- 
trical or mechanical products right in its 
own laboratories. CU also has devised 
machines for testing other products, from 
diapers to men’s shoes. Frequently, some 
products are sent to university laboratories 
for testing. Most canned goods are tested 
for CU by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

CU says it has received no complaints 
from businessmen or consumers that it is 
biased in its technical findings. It does 
receive requests to use CU reports for pro- 
motion of a product, but it maintains a 
strict non-commercialization policy. 

CU has been accused of being left-wing 
or New Dealish, but this complaint is made 
less often these days. ‘The charge had its 
beginnings in the way CU was founded. 


sympathized with the 
strikers and offered to 
support a new consumer organization. 
Whereupon, Kallet and the striking CR 
workers formed Consumers Union in 1936. 
Since then it has passed CR in member- 
ship. 

In the early days CU slugged advertis- 
ing hard, but not so much now. Over- 
enthusiastic advertising claims are still ridi- 
culed, however, and there is strong feeling 
that ads are not as informative to the con- 
sumer as they should be. 

Consumers still watch the ads, but they 
are beginning to look beyond them, too. 
This is particularly true now in times of 
high prices. ‘They are checking CU and 
CR and the consumer news in newspapers 
and magazines and over the radio. 

The smart businessman will check the 
same sources for tips on how to improve 
his product and how to sell it better. 


Retailers: Beware of offering easy credit 


HINK twice before you rush to outdo the store down the street in offering 


the public easy credit terms. 


The urge to compete, while a healthy business 


instinct, may mean trouble when it takes the form of credit competition. 
With today’s increased installment selling, the temptation is strong to pull in 


the customers with glittering, casy-to-pay setups. 
1 basically unsound credit policy. 


temptation to sli ip into a 


But with it comes the added 


Such a policy, warn the credit experts, poses some very real threats for the 


retailer. 


For one thing, he is bound to suffer credit losses eventually, and thev 


will shock him all the more because they will be concealed at first by a higher 


sales volume. 


He will attract a far from desirable type of patron. 


He m: iy face 


a shortage of working capital, because sales to marginal risks demand more such 


capital. 
ness recession. 


"He will make his store more vulncrable to y a during periods of busi- 


Finally, bv adopting an unsound credit policy, the retailer harms not only his 
own but all business as well by giving an added lift to inflation. 
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HARRY A. BULLIS 
of General Mills 





HE private luncheon room door swung 

open in a big city hotel. Promptly 
Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the board of 
General Mills, posted his towering 200 
pounds in the path of 250 approaching 
people and thrust a hand to each. 

To each he smiled and pointed the way 
to the bar and the company exhibits along 
the walls. He was happy standing there; 
it was getting near the people again. 

To get ever nearer the people, any kind 
of people, is a Bullis passion. In this 1n- 
stance he was getting nearer what he calls 
the “part owners” of General Mills, the 
stockholders. He was perpetuating the 
company policy of holding informal meet- 
ings around the country at which stock- 
holders, managers and employes are told 
how General Mills is doing. 

So the 250 people had cocktails, saw the 
exhibits, chewed the fat about the com- 
pany, ate a good lunch and cut a General 
Mills Betty Crocker cake. ‘They smoked 
company cigars and saw a movie about 
General Mills developments. And then 
Bullis pushed a hand over his graying hair 
and told the bedrock score: 

General Mills, he said, paid 42 million 
dollars in wages, salaries and retirement 
benefits last year, a company record. ‘Thir- 
teen millions of earnings went this way: 
stockholders got nearly 6 million in divi- 
dends; some 7 million were reinvested in 
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the business. During the past two fiscal 
years 17 million dollars were invested in 
new facilities and in improvements. 

Why weren’t there larger dividends? 
Why so much ploughing back? Business, 
said Bullis, has no alternative. “Until the 
public provides savings for investment, 
business must continue to plough back a 
large share of earnings. For only by pro- 
ducing more can America maintain and 
expand its standard of living in face of a 
growing population.” 

Business, he is convinced, must also 
make less mystery of itself to the people. 
Business must learn that its personnel 1s 
its big asset. Business must give employes 
adequate pay and old-age security, treat 
them as partners and associates. Bullis 
is voluble on the subject. 

Advance the young men, he says; give 
them responsibility and authority. Twenty- 
five years ago one man could run a place. 
But now it should be a team arrangement. 

“Get good men and make them work as 
a team,’ Bullis advises. “The head man 
must know the whole picture—but he also 
must have the common touch and speak 
the common language.” 

Bullis, indeed, came up from the busi- 
ness bottom with a Phi Beta Kappa key and 
an obsession against chasms between people 
and business. From his start in General 
Mills he learned the birthdays and anni- 
versaries Of his associates and their chil- 
dren’s names. No one thought it was a 
business trick; they felt that he liked and 
needed people. 

Now when he presides at stockholders’ 
luncheons he is sure that the personal touch 
is essential. ““We believe,” he says, “that 
the way to arouse the interest of stock- 
holders is by friendly personal contact. 
Much can be accomplished by annual re- 
ports, dividend inserts and_ stockholders 
magazines but printed matter can never 
take the place of personal contact.” 

To Bullis, this is a positive approach to 
business compatible with his personal 
motto: “Drive straight ahead with a posi- 
tive mental attitude.” 
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THINGS TO WRITE FOR... 


Useful pamphlets, reports, books. 
Write directly to the publisher or 
sponsor for them. Let us know of 





others that ought to be included. 





[|] Trends in Employe Health and Pension Plans. .. . 
The speeches of three authorities on employe- 
security plans have been published in a 
30-page booklet. Health insurance plans, 
methods of funding pension plans, and union 
interest in retirement plans are discussed. 
Write to American Management Association, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y., 
for Personnel Series 118. Price 75 cents. 


|) Directory of Mailing List Houses.... A com- 
pilation of mailing-list companies. ‘This 
directory groups the firms by cities, by gen- 
eral lines, and by specialties. Available from 
the Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. or any of its field offices. Price 
10 cents. 


[| The United Nations: A Three Year Record. .. . 
A brief, interesting report on the UN’s ac- 
complishments in the economic, social and 
humanitarian fields. A  14-page booklet. 
Write to Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 
East 65th Street, New York 21, N. Y. Single 
copies free. 


["] Economic Systems.... A 55-page, paper- 
bound booklet by Harold G. Moulton, presi- 
dent of Brookings Institution. Appraises 
trends in government regulation and control 
of business in finance, industry and _trans- 
portation. Write to The Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Price 50 cents. 


"| Better Personnel and Labor Relations Through a 
Community Committee. ... ‘This 1 1-page book- 
let suggests a simple and inexpensive com- 
munity plan for greater labor-management 
harmony. Write Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Ill. Free. 


| | Standard Ratios for Retailing. . . . ‘| his 10-page 
booklet helps a retailer to compare his operat- 
ing and merchandising characteristics, his 
sales volume, gross margin and profit or loss 
with other retail stores. The booklet also con- 
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tains a brief explanation of 30 accounting and 
Statistical terms. Write to Marketing and 
Research Service, Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., 
290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. Free. 


(J Butch Looks To You.... An 18-page_illus- 
trated pamphlet which reminds supervisors 
that safety speeds production. Gives instruc- 
tions for teaching new employes safety 
measures and for checking on working condi- 
tions. Published by the Department of Labor 
in an effort to reduce the man-hours lost 
through industrial accidents. For sale by Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 


D.C. Price 10 cents. 


[] Business Leadership. ... The businessman’s 
responsibility to employes, the public, govern- 
ment and world is discussed by seven experi- 
enced business, educational and political lead- 
ers. A 93-page book available from Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. $2.50. 


' ] A Source of New Product Possibilities for Manufac- 
turers... . A partial listing of patents avail- 
able for manufacturers of food machinery, 
equipment, products and processes. Write 
to the Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Price 25 cents. 


[ ] Handbook of Selling in Three Dimensions. . . . 
A few do’s and don’ts on how to display your 
product at trade shows and expositions. Avail- 
able from Ivel Corporation, 96-20 43rd Ave- 


nue, Corona, New York City. Free. 
' | Conference Leader’s Guide. .. . Suggestions on 


how to get ready for a conference, how to lead 
it, and how to check results. A 28-page book- 
let by Professor Waldo E. Fisher of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. 
Write to the Bookstore, California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena 4, Cal. Price $l. 


[] Elevator Operators Manual... . A pocket-size 
book of instructions on how to operate an 
elevator efficiently, safely and courteously. 
Write to the National Association of Building 
Owners and Managers, 134 South LaSalle 


Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Free. 
[| Safeguarding Highway Revenues. ... ‘The 


author, Arthur C. Butler, maintains that 
diversion of highway funds is a major road 
block to getting highway improvements. 
He describes the misuse of highway taxes and 
the steps required to stop it. A 16-page book- 
let, available from National Highway Users 
Conference, National Press Building, Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. Free. 
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RENT OR suy Wile A 


it depends on the time, the place and your situation 





IGH up on the list of what every 
young family wants to know is: 
“Should we rent our home—or buy?” 
The answer can’t be said in single syl- 
lables. It’s compounded of many things, 
some measurable, some intangible. ‘The 
closest you can come to an exact answer 
is this: It all depends on the time, the 
place, and the situation. 


The time. If the time is the present, 
then the dollar invested in new housing 
is of far less value than the dollar paid out 
for rent-controlled shelter. If the time 
were 10 years ago, the balance would tip 
in favor of the dollar expended for home 
ownership. ‘The only trouble is that rent- 
controlled shelter is not easy to get these 
days, and there is little point in looking 
back 10 years with wistful yearning for 
what might have been. 


The place. It is important because 
something besides dollars is invested in 
a home. Here the family roots take hold 
and grow. Here the young toddlers or 
teen-agers find the environment which 
shapes character and manner of life. So 
an inflated-priced home may be worth fhe 
cost if the house meets the family ideal 
of neighborhood and environment. 


The situation. ‘This means your eco- 
nomic situation, family situation, local 
situation. 

Keep in mind that the times do not favor 
the home purchaser. The house that was 
built for $8000 in 1940 sells for twice 
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that price in most communities today. At 
the same time, rent for most city houses 
and apartments built in the pre-rent-control 
era has risen less than 14 percent above 
the 1939 level. 

Buying an inflated-priced house is not 
like buying an inflated-priced beefsteak. 
The beefsteak is bought and paid for with 
inflated dollars, you eat it, and there ends 
the economic cycle of purchase and con- 
sumption. Not soa house. The purchase 
of a home is the biggest, most far-reaching 
investment ever made by the average fam- 
ily. It calls for budget-balancing for as 
long as a quarter of a century. 

So consider these items. 

& Your family income and family re- 
sources should be stable enough to with- 
stand any bad economic weather ahead. 
Commitments made for what appear to 
be reasonable monthly payments today 
may become unbearable burdens tomor- 
row. 

& You should be prepared to take a loss 
on your investment. You will feel the 
loss directly only if forced to sell, or to 
move. But in the past seven years, about 
40 out of every 100 home owners have 
moved. 

& Your job security should be carefully 
pondered. A good rule is to be pretty 
sure that you are prepared to stay in the 
same place, at the same job, at an assured 
income for at least five years after you buy 
a home. 

& You shouldn't think that your money 
equity in your house is the same as savings. 
Deterioration and obsolescence will eat up 
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part of that equity. ‘lhe typical home 
owner pays out almost $25 a month for 
home repairs and additions. 

It may appear, therefore, that the wisest 
thing to do in a period such as now would 
be to rent. But only about 20 percent 
of current housing construction is_ built 
for rent—and at rentals far above pre-war. 
And many older houses have been taken 
out of the rental market through sales. 
Today there are only about 9 renters for 
every 11 home owners. Pre-war, there 
were 12 renters to every 8 home owners. 

In the face of that hard reality, the case 
for home ownership gets brighter. If you 
just can't rent the nght house, in the right 
neighborhood, with the night environment, 
the intangible advantages of buying begin 
to take shape. Here's a check-list of those 
advantages: 

& Security. Home ownership carries 
with it the knowledge that, come what 
may, you have a place to live—so long as 
vou keep up the payments. 

> lamily happiness. Home ownership 
brings with it emotional and psychological 
stability. ‘he home owner can plan fam- 
ily life around the family hearth, while 
the renter quite often feels no sense of 
permanence. 

& Pride of ownership. “A man’s home is 
his castle.’ Home ownership is steeped 
deep in tradition. It has about it some 


Foreclosures, back in the 30’s, de- 
scended upon 44 out of every 100 houses 


built in this country. ‘The blow fell as an 
aftermath of the great building boom of 
the 20’s. About 1,600,000 families ac- 
tually lost their homes. Another million 
were saved from foreclosure by the New 
Deal’s Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 
Will it happen again this time? Observers 
predict that any serious recession is bound 
to wipe out thousands of post-war home 
owners. Even if the government helps 
you out, the going will be tough. So 
think before you buy. 
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of the tather-to-son heritage of family 
custom. 

& Success story. ‘There are few better 
labels of material success in the world 
than home ownership. ‘That's undoubt- 
edly one reason why home owners are 
more numerous in small towns than in big 
cities: social appraisal and acceptance are 
more important in small towns. It prob- 
ably also explains why three out of every 
four families with $7500 incomes, or bet- 
ter, become home owners. 

Added up, the answer is this: Sound, 
practical business judgment dictates home 
rental during the present upswing in prices 
and costs. In other times, the advantages 
of owning a home overshadow those of 
renting. 

Against this, the prospective home buyer 
must measure the ingredients of his own 
personal situation. He must consider the 
prospects of his own economic future. He 
must decide the direction of his family 
growth and security. He must compare 
what he 1s able to rent with what he would 
like to buy, if the price were right. He 
must make his own estimate of what 
is going to happen to housing costs in 
his own community. 

Having done all of that, he must make 
his choice, knowing that the choice is 
entirely his, and the consequences those 
which he alone will have to bear. 


Building codes—the community’s reg- 
ulations on construction and installation 


—often fill a book of 300 pages. In 
states where ordinances must be pub- 
lished before adoption, the cost of print- 
ing a new code often is so heavy that 
smaller towns cannot afford it. ‘This is 
one reason why they continue to abide by 
outmoded codes. Now the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency is asking states to 
authorize towns to adopt codes “by ref- 
erence.” Instead of publishing the code, 
the town merely announces that a new 
one has been adopted and is on file. 
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HOW TO RETIRE 


Start planning now to prevent worry later 





We to retire on a comfortable in- 
come when you're 60 or 65? You 
can do it, but there’s only one way. Some- 
body has to save up enough money while 
you're working to support you after you 
quit. It can be you, your employer, or 
both. But there’s no short cut, so the 
sooner you start the better. 

First step is to figure out how much you 
will need to live on. ‘That isn’t easy be- 
cause the cost of living may be higher or 
lower by the time you retire, About the 
only way is to use today’s price level. Best 
yardstick is the minimum budget for an 

elderly couple worked out by government 

statisticians. Adjusted for recent price 
changes, it calls for $125 to $165 a month, 
depending on the locality. 

The elderly couple can live in Houston, 
Tex., on $125 a month. If they own a 
house outright, they can do it for $100. 
At best, life isn’t luxurious on this budget. 
It allows, for example, $11 a week for food, 
$104 a year for clothes, $114 a year for 
medical care and small amounts for recre- 
ation, tobacco, etc. 

After you’ve made a rough estimate of 
the income you'll need, figure out where 
it’s coming from. There probably will be 
more than one source. 

Social Security. If you are covered you 
can estimate what you'll get. Use a gadget 
called an OASI Monthly Benefit Chart, 

obtainable free from the Social Security 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 
After you've figured your monthly pension, 
increase it by 50 percent to take care of the 
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boost in benefits expected from Congress. 

Rough rule of thumb is that  lower- 
salaried workers may expect Social Security 
to pay them 38 percent of their final in- 
come. Buta person making $10,000 when 
he quits will get only about 9 percent. A 
retired man will get 50 percent extra when 
his wife reaches 65. 

Company Pension Plans. A _ great 
many companies pay the whole cost. 
Where the company and the emplove toth 
contribute, the employe’s share is generally 
2 percent on the first $3000 of salary and 
4 percent on the rest. 

Here's a rough way to figure your an- 
nual pension under the average company 
plan. Estimate what your average salary 
will be at 65. Multiply the first $3000 by 
¥%4 percent. Multiply the amount above 
$3000 by 1¥2 percent. Add these amounts 
and multiply by the number of years you 
will have been covered. An employe under 
the average pension plan for 30 years gets 
35 percent of his final salary. 


If you decide to pension yourself, first 
decide when you want to retire. It will 
cost you about 40 percent more to retire 
at 60) than at 65. 

Life insurance. If you take out a good 
$10,000 ordinary life policy at 35, you can 
start paying yourself about $35 a month 
for life beginning at 65. The money comes 
from the “cash value. A $10,000 limited- 
payment policy paid up at 65 should pay 
you about $50 a month for life. 

You can buy retirement income insur- 
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ance that will give your family $10,000 of 
protection until you're 65, then pay you 
$100 a month for life. It will cost you $24 
a month if you start when you're 20, $34 a 
month at 30, $50 a month at 40 and $92 
a month at 50. 

Annuities. Women in business may 
not need life insurance but will want re- 
tirement income. One way is to save 
money and buy an annuity. Every $1000 
a woman pays the insurance company gives 
her $5.30 a month for life starting at age 
65. For the same price a man can get 
$6.30 a month. ‘That’s because, on the 
average, he'll die 442 years sooner. 

To buy a $100-monthly-income-for-life 
at 65 will cost a woman around $18,730, a 
man $15,910. Instead of paying it in a 
lump sum you can start early and pay it in 
monthly premiums. 

Revolving Your Savings Bonds. Start 
at 45 and buy a $37.50 bond a month for 
20 years. As each bond matures, reinvest 
it once. If you then retire at 65 you'll get 
back from your bonds $65 a month for 
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20 years. But if you live to be 90, the last 
five years may be tough. 

That Mortgage. Every dollar you pay 
off on your home mortgage is a dollar to- 
ward retirement. A rent-free place to live 
is like money coming in. 

Investments. If you are pretty sure 
there wil! be continued inflation, put some 
of your savings in common stocks or a good 
investment trust. During an inflation you 
lose money on insurance and bonds. 

Inheriting Money. Do it, if you can. 
If not, you'll have to work out your own 
retirement. ‘The work will be worth it be- 
cause insurance men say you'll live five 
years longer with an assured retirement in- 
come than if you work and worry right up 
to the last gasp. 


First figure out when to quit and what 
you will need. Subtract from that the 
amount you expect to get from Social Se- 
curity or company pension. ‘The difference 
is what you've got to make up yourself. 
Don't wait until you are 6442 to start. 


* 


How are retired people getting along today? 


around $145 a month to live independ- 
Very few 


Beene $14 COUPLE today needs 


ently and in moderate comfort. 
are getting it. 

Because of inflation men and women past 
normal retirement age find they cannot quit 
work. Or they must accept partial support 
from sons and daughters. It’s a warning to 
everyone under 65 to take another look ahead. 

Here is how the major retirement programs 
are working out. 

Old Age Assistance. Nearly 2¥2 million 
people who made inadequate provision for 
old age are getting an average of $39 a month 
from federal and state governments. 

Social Security. A million and a half peo- 
ple who paid in to the government a part of 
their wages are getting an average of $25 a 
month. 

Individual Annuities and Insurance Poli- 
cies. About a million people are getting an 
average of $40 a month from annuities or 
periodic payments from life insurance policies. 
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Retired Public Employes, Around 475,000 
of them are getting an average of $83 a month. 

Private Company Pension Plans. ‘hey 
are paying an average of $50 a month to 
400,000 retired workers. 

Railroads. Over 200,000 retired railroad 
workers are getting an average of $62 a month. 

Coal Miners. Seven thousand are already 
getting the $100-a-month pension which 
starts at age 62. In addition, miners will get 
Social Security payments as they reach 65. 

There is, of course, some overlapping. And 
many retired people have capital assets that 
help out. 

This eases but does not solve the problem 
of the retired person. Since 1939, the cost 
of living has gone up 75 percent. But Social 
Security payments haven’t changed a cent. 
Some companies have increased pension pay- 
ments and made the increases retroactive but 
most have not. 

Then there are millions of retired people 
who get no regular cash income at all. When 
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Russia recently boasted that all retired Rus- 
sians were pensioned, the best figures the 
“Voice of America’ could muster in reply 
showed that two thirds of our retired workers 
have some form of income. ‘The rest pre- 
sumably are supported by relatives. 

One hopeful note: While things are bad 


* 


* 


for retired people, they probably won’t get any 
worse. 
And this year Congress will probably increase 
old-age benefit payments by 50 percent. 


The cost of living has leveled off. 


In the meantime, those who are still in the 


prime of life should give thought to what 


they’ll be doing at age 65. 


* 


That old insurance policy may boost your retirement income 


IF’ you are a beneficiary under an old life in- 

surance policy, don’t be in a hurry to take 

a lump sum payment. Consider leaving the 

money at interest or taking it in monthly 
installments. 

Twenty years ago insurance companies were 
getting a gross interest on investments of 
about 5.3 percent. And they wrote into their 
policies optional methods of payment which 


* 
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seem liberal today when the gross yield on 
their investments is down to 3.2 percent. 

Then again, in the early 30’s an elderly per- 
son who fell and broke a hip frequently died 
of pneumonia. But sulpha drugs have cut the 
pneumonia death rate by 70 percent. ‘Today 
the chances are you'll live (and get payments ) 
longer than the insurance company expected 
when it wrote that old policy. 


* 


How to prepare employes for retirement 


LDER EMPLOYES and officers of a 

company don’t always want to retire 
even though a pension awaits them. It’s a 
problem for the company that would like 
to keep young men and women moving up 
the ladder. 

The emotional adjustment is usually the 
hardest part of retirement. Five years in ad- 
vance is not too early for the first reminder. 
An informal training course in how not to 
work will help those who have never taken 
up an absorbing hobby. 

It’s also important that a person due to re- 
tire know well in advance exactly what his 


* 
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income will be so he is able to make his plans. 

One tough problem is the employe who has 
been under a pension plan for so short a time 
that his retirement income isn’t big enough 
to live on. Such employes may be permitted 
to work beyond the normal retirement age. 
Some companies provide extra retirement pay- 
ments in hardship cases. 

For young workers, the idea of retirement 
is great. But today’s older employes haven't 
been conditioned to quitting. They are apt 
to be sensitive and even resentful. If their 
exit is made pleasant and dignified it will 
help everybody's morale. 


* 


Do you need guidance on retirement? 


OR a guide to the intricacies of insurance 
and annuities, read Life Insurance and 
Annuities from the Buyer’s Point of View, 
available from the American Institute for 
F.conomic Research, Great Barrington, Mass. 
Price $1. 
Women in business and professions have 
their own particular retirement problems. 
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For a discussion, see 100 Women Look at the 
Future, published by The American Woman’s 
Association, The Barclay, New York 17, N. Y. 
Price $1.50. | 

For ideas on investing your savings for 
retirement, write this magazine for a reprint 
of “What a Young Man Should Do with 
His Money.” Free. 
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Rarsineke nls 


WHO PAYS THE FREIGHT? 





HE basing-point fuss starts with the 
Supreme Court, a bill of lading, and 
a bag of cement. 

The big questions raised are: (1) When 
is it legal for the producer of cement 
(or anything else) to pay the freight on 
shipments to his customers? (2) Is it un- 
fair competition to charge one delivered 
price to one customer and a different price 
to another? 

Ten months ago the Supreme Court 
said it is illegal for the producer to fix 
prices by paying the freight if he does so 
by agreement with other cement makers. 

The if is the nub of the whole thing. 
Much of the current hullabaloo obscures 
the fact that the Court outlawed a con- 
spiracy to use the basing-point method of 
freight charges, but not the method itself. 

For the 380-million-dollar cement indus- 
try, the decision was serious enough. A 
quarter of a centurys method of doing 
business was turned topsy-turvy ov ernight. 

But the decision re set up a rapid- fire 
series of results which have rocked all of 
U. S. industry back on its heels. 

Within a few weeks after the decision, 
most of the cement industry went on an 
f.o.b. sales basis. Most producers gave up 
the system of figuring shipping charges 
from some arbitrary “basing point” unre- 
lated to the actual distance involved. 

By early summer, every steel producer 
in the country did likewise. The industry 
threw out its traditional basing-point price 
system without even waiting for an order 
from the Federal Trade Commission, 
which generated the controversy in the first 
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place. Some people maintain that the 
steel industry acted too hastily, and unnec- 
essarily raised steel prices. 

In the fall, a Senate hearing got under 
way to determine whether the Supreme 
Court decision should be canceled by law. 

Meanwhile, manufacturers asked them- 
selves: ““Who now pays the freight? Me 
Or my customer?”’ 

Chewing gum manufacturers wondered 
whether gum sold for 5 cents in New York 
could be the same price in Phoenix. 

In Watertown, N. Y., and Green River, 
Wyo., fears of a ghost-town future set in 
as local industries talked of moving closer 
to markets or suppliers. 

A vice president of Continental Steel, in 
Kokomo, Ind., predicted that his firm 
would shortly erase from its books all cus- 
tomers except those in the immediate area. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
with 109 stee! plants, published big ads 
asking: “Wi5ll the f.o.b. pricing system 
make it necessary for you to have a plant 
in Pennsylvania?”’ 

In Congress, Senator Homer Capehart 
(R.-Ind.) received this letter from a con- 
stituent: 

“I have your letter relative to the effect 
of the cement case on my business. 

“The impact, Homer, was terrific. I 
am now out of business, and it looks very 
much as if I will continue in that status.” 

Today the question is: 

Does the decision mean that every time 
the supplier pays the freight, he risks a 
run-in with the FTC? The answer is defi- 
nitely “No!” 
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Twenty-five years ago, in the days of 
“Pittsburgh-plus,’ the answer might not 
have been so positive. In those days, steel 
transportation cost was always figured from 
Pittsburgh—whether the steel mill was in 
Cleveland or Sparrow’s Point. The farther 
the stegl user was from Pittsburgh, the 
more he paid for steel. The fact that the 
source of the steel might have been only 
10 miles away made no difference in the 
ultimate price. 

Pittsburgh-plus was knocked out by the 
Federal Trade Commission in 1924. It 
was replaced by the multiple-basing-point 
system. 

This system was similar to Pittsburgh- 
plus. But instead of one point from which 
to figure shipping charges, there were sev- 
eral. A steel mill in Baltimore selling to 
a customer in I]linois might have used Chi- 
cago as a basing point. ‘The customer paid 
the shipping costs from Chicago. The 
steel company absorbed the rest. 

The multiple-basing-point system always 
has had many friends. ‘The system does 
tend to “stabilize” competition and prices. 
It puts competitive producers on an equal 
footing in different markets. It gives a 
major advantage to more distant customers 
whose freight costs are absorbed. 

On the other hand, many customers who 
are very close to a supplier have been par- 
ticularly irate because they have lost all 
the natural advantages of being so close. 
These customers often have had to pay 
“phantom freight”—higher charges than 
those actually incurred by the shipper. 

And small producers have complained 
that the basing-point system is a_ gold- 
plated invitation for more distant big pro- 
ducers to muscle in on the local market. 

For over 10 years, the FTC fought the 
basing-point system as a threat to free 
enterprise. Finally, in the cement case, 
the FTC won. The Supreme Court, by 
backing the I°T'C, busted up an established 
balance. 

There is no immediate prospect that the 
Court’s decision will be reversed, or will be 
nullified, by action of Congress. 
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TO HELP YOURSELF THROUGH 
THE BASING-POINT MIX-UP, 
REMEMBER: 


> It is still legal to absorb freight costs. 
The only time it’s illegal is when it’s done 
collusively or results in unfair competi- 
tion. 


> Anyone who tells you that selling f.o.b. 
is the only legal pricing method is giving 
you a bum steer. 


> If you feel that your competitor has 
an advantage over you because his freight 
costs are absorbed and yours are not, you 
must prove that you are being discrimi- 
nated against before the F'T'C will step in. 


> The FTC probably will not squelch 
freight absorption if it results from com- 
petition. In other words, if every pro- 
ducer in an industry absorbs freight costs 
just to compete successfully, that’s prob- 
ably within the law. But as soon as 
members of the industry agree among 
themselves to absorb freight costs—and 
prices remain rigid and inflexible—the 
FTC will act. 

> As a shipper, be sure that you are frec 
of all possible conspiracy charges be- 
fore you issue basing-point price sched- 
ules. 


> As a purchaser, do not accept your 
supplier’s claim that legally he can ship 
only f.o.b. If he absorbed the freight in 
the past, he can probably continue to do 
it as long as he does it on his own. 


> The basing-point battle will go on for 
along time. Yet it probably is a healthy 
thing for the economy. It has brought 
out into the open an issue that has too 
long been subject to suspicion and uncer- 
tainty. Now it is up to business, work- 
ing with government, to see that the 
Supreme Court decision is not used to 
replace one set of bad business practices 
with another group of equally undesirable 
practices. 














ON THE CHANGING TIMES 





ANY UNIONS are getting ready for 

a fourth round of wage increases. 

But pity the poor auto workers at General 

Motors. ‘They agreed to a wage scale based 

on the cost-of-living index last spring when 

the cost of living was going up. Last Oc- 

tober, however, the index turned down. 

GM employes are probably the only people 

in the country worrying about the low cost 
of living. 


THE FIVE-AND-TEN-CENT STORE 
is a remarkable institution, a real monu- 
ment to the efficiency of U. S. production 
and distribution. A dime store had its safe 
robbed recently and the burglars just used 
the tools they found on the counter. A 
19-cent chisel and a 39-cent hammer, no 
doubt. In what other country can you find 
tools for so little that will perform such 
rugged work? 


THE ELCO BOAT PEOPLE have quit 
making motor yachts and are now making 
mechanical bowling alleys. ‘This points up 
a question that has been on our minds for 
some time. Should we let the mechanical 
geniuses tinker too much with our leisure 
time? 

Mowing the lawn used to be a quiet, 
restful chore (mentally at least) until 
someone put a motor on the mower. Now 
you guide a wild thing which wants to go 
faster than you, and which pulls you around 
corners with your shirttail flying. Sailing 
used to be relaxing until companies like 
Elco began turning out fast and loud putt- 
putts. 

Is bowling the next activity to become 
horribly different? After rolling them down 
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the alley, we now relax for a minute or two 
until the pin boy comes over and sets them 
up. But Elco’s automatic gadget will have 
everything ready in a split second, may 
even ring a bell, flash a light and add to 
the game an unmistakable sense of urgency 
that we are not sure we want. 


SUPER-HIGHWAYS with divided 
lanes and different levels for opposing 
streams of trafic undoubtedly will make 
highway travel safer. But they cost bil- 
lions and it will be years before we have 
enough of them. In the meantime, a little 
more common courtesy at the wheel would 
be a big help. Bad manners probably 
cause more accidents than bad roads. 


TRANSMISSION OF WORDS is now 
being speeded up by many new devices, so 
that in the future the supply of words that 
come over the air or get into print will be 
infinitely greater than at present. All that 
now remains is the development of a me- 
chanical robot that will read all the words 
transmitted. 


BUSINESS COMPETITION will con- 
tinue to stiffen all around. ‘The pinch 
will be felt particularly by those companies 
which have relied heavily on the science 
of production. What will be needed from 
here on is the ability to cut costs and 
tighten up management. ‘This is an art. 
The businessman who has ignored the signs 
of the times will find out what a great 
difference there is between a science and 
an art. 


ABUNDANCE has blessed this land of 
ours, and now we have to figure out how 
to live with it. Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles Brannan calls for a policy of 
“managed abundance.” ‘This means, says 
Brannan, that we not only must export 
as much farm produce as we did in the 
1920's, but also must consume 10 percent 
more than we did then. We once tried 
spending our way to prosperity. Now, it 
seems, we must eat our way to stability. 
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GET PERSONAL IN BUSINESS 


—even lke the ward pol iticlan does 








ee ————— 


Businessmen often look down on politi- 
cians. Robert N. McMurry, head of a 
management consultant firm at 332 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, thinks this 
attitude is pretty silly. He insists that bust- 
nessmen can get some useful tips from the 
ways politicians do things. Here is a digest 
of Dr. McMurry’s views. 


Hk old-fashioned precinct politician 

can tell businessmen how to get day- 
by-day loyalty from their employes. ‘The 
politician can tell it in five words from his 
own success book: “Give them the per- 
sonal touch.” For the politician this for- 
mula means votes; for the businessman it 
can mean employe loyalty and the fruits 
of loyalty. 

Businessmen too often assume that good 
wages and working conditions are all their 
employes want. But these things are not 
enough. Clarence Francis, chairman of 
the board of General Foods Corp., re- 
minds: “The industries that have been 
wracked, stymied and disrupted by strikes 
most often, the industries most plagued by 
low morale, slow-downs and _ featherbed- 
ding, are among those in which the highest 
wages are paid.” 

Mr. Francis’ observation holds true 
often enough for the railroads, the auto- 
motive industry and the steel industry, 
where, in many cases, employes get gen- 
erous consideration from management. 
But the fact remains: Most programs 
calculated to influence employes fail to stir 
employe loyalty. 
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Sometimes the benefits are only casually 
appreciated, as with employe swimming 
pools and bowling teams. Often the bene- 
fits are not understood, as with some group 
life insurance systems. Sometimes the 
benefits seem too remote, as with pension 
plans. In any case, the personal chord is 
not necessarily struck by attentions di- 
rected at the mass. 

‘mployes accept the programs but too 
often say, “They don’t do it for you, 
brother; they do it to help themselves.” 

So how, then, can the employes be made 
to feel company interest individually? 
Take the experience of three companies 
which have succeeded with the personal 
approach. ‘These are Standard Oil of New 
Jersey; Tri-Clover Machine Co., Kenosha, 
Wis.; and Jack and Heintz Precision In- 
dustries, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Apart from the usual personnel depart- 
ment activities, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey maintains a training school for 
those wanting to get ahead. ‘There is coun- 
seling for workers with career problems. 

Tri-Clover offers free legal and income 
tax service; a visiting nurse; candy on em- 
ploye birthdays; and a letter from the presi- 
dent on each anniversary of the employe’s 
stay with the company. 

Jack and Heintz offers a model central 
medical service open day and_ night; 
profit sharing; a cooperatively run recre- 
ation center; and continuing surveys to 
assure each employe of advancement based 
on merit. 

Employes in all three companies get 
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personal service, a manifest catering to the 
individual. ‘The approach is troublesome 
and expensive. But it is essentially the in- 
dividual approach used by precinct cap- 
tains to build loyal voting machines. 

The politician gets a_ traffic ticket 
quashed, gets a street paved for his con- 
stituents, weeps at all the funerals and 
kisses all the brides. The people see him 
constantly as a powerful machine acting 
for them as individuals. 

Legal trouble comes to most employes 
sometime, and when it comes they are be- 
wildered or frightened. Free legal advice 
from the personnel department or a service 
bureau in the plant would be thankfully 
received. 

Special emergency financial aid, without 
red tape, is another way to get loyalty, be- 
cause it strikes at an individual’s personal 
and immediate crisis. And there is no 
worker so grateful as the man whose wife 
is ill, whose children therefore run un- 
attended—and who suddenly finds the 
companys nurse in the house to take 
things over. 

Still another concern, John Morrell & 


Co., meat packers of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
would agree that the personal approach 
pays. Spring rains once flooded the base- 
ments of its employes’ homes. ‘The com- 
pany sent pumps to drain off the water. 

In a subsequent community poll by ob- 
jective researchers, Morrell & Co. showed 
up as a leader and an outstanding business 
concern. Why? Not because of its gen- 
erous insurance plan, the pension system 
nor the wage rates. In the poll responses, 
employes most frequently mentioned the 
pumping of the basements in casting their 
votes for Morrell. 

Such a human approach affords oppor- 
tunities for the company’s personnel staff 
to know intimately the individual and his 
problems. As a public relations device, 
the approach is unequalled. Employes be- 
come enthusiastic and vociferous in their 
praise. 

The system, of course, is no sovereign 
cure-all for management-employe head- 
aches. But it will make any company ap- 
pear more warm-hearted and bring per- 
sonal gratitude from employes, and with 
gratitude, loyalty. 


Better labor relations: A case history 


HE Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. of 

Cambridge, Mass., pampered its labor 
union for five years and found the policy 
did not work. Now the management is 
tougher and everybody is happier, including 
the union. So reports the National Plan- 
ning Association in a case history of the 
causes of industrial peace. 

Bradley Dewey, president, knew most of 
his workers personally when the union was 
formed in 1939. And at first he handled 
labor relations himself. He believed that 
generosity and leniency would increase 
morale and productivity. He was wrong. 

The union brought in long lists of de- 
mands, some unreasonable, on the theory of 
nothing ventured, nothing gained. 

Supervisors and foremen, by-passed in the 
negotiations, were hamstrung in enforcing 
work standards. Matters got worse when 
Dewey was called to Washington on a war 
job and turned union problems over to 
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an industrial relations expert he had hired. 

Finally, in 1944, Dewey tried handing 
labor relations over to the “‘line officers’ of 
the company—the vice president, general 
manager, supervisors and foremen. 

Now most grievances are settled by the 
foremen. ‘The former easy access to the 
president of the company is hardly missed. 
The union likes the new approach. 

Management brings to negotiations its 
own carefully worked out list of demands. 
The bargaining sessions are attended by 
men from every management level. 

The union no longer has the “gimme’s.” 
It discusses facts, considers the merits of the 
case. “If we don’t have a sound case,” says 
a union spokesman, “‘we get licked.” 

The result, reports the National Planning 
Association, is that the company is making 
money. The union is stable and respon- 
sible. And the two have not had a fight 
for years. 
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HOW E. G. SHINNER, MEAT STORE WIZARD, 
FIGHTS THE BIG CHAINS—AND BEATS THEM 





RNEST G. SHINNER is the unusual 
iD owner of 35 meat stores in Michigan, 
[llinois, Wisconsin and Iowa. By selling 
good, lean, utility-grade meat, he has suc- 
cessfully bucked giant chain-store compett- 
tion. Now he is going to use the profits 
to battle big business in another way. 

He is setting up the Shinner Political 
Economy Research Foundation. Helping 
him are Stuart Chase, the writer, Senator 
Kstes Kefauver of ‘Tennessee and other op- 
ponents of monopoly. Shinner_ believes 
that the going gets tougher for small busi- 
ness as big business grows more power- 
ful. And he wants to throw some light on 
his theory. 

Although by most standards Shinner 
himself is big business, his string of stores 
is small compared with the nation-wide 
chains operated by his competitors. He 
thinks of himself as a spokesman for the 
little fellow. 

Is there a way to lessen violent price 
fluctuations? Shinner wants to know be- 
cause he says they always hit small business 
the worst. He has seen the price of hogs 
range from $2 to $30 a hundredweight, 
corn go from 10 cents to $2.75 a bushel. 

Do some business giants have the power 
to depress or advance prices almost at will? 
Should a limit be set on the size of busi- 
ness bigs? Would changing the anti-trust 
laws help? 

Shinner wants more research on these 
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questions. ‘The foundation will publish 
outstanding university theses on econom- 
ics. It wilt also initiate a study of size and 
eficiency. National conferences will be 
held and economists invited to participate. 

As a practical man, and a modest one, 
Shinner does not think he and the founda- 
tion can actually solve these problems. But 
if research should open the way to reduc- 
ing price fluctuations by even a fraction 
of 1 percent, Shinner would feel his money 
had been well spent. 

He also thinks that, if small business is 
to live, action must come fast. Another 
recession, Shinner is convinced, would 
squeeze small business hard, perhaps out 
of existence. 

Shinner knows what the small business- 
man is up against. All his stores are in 
industrial centers such as Detroit and Flint, 
Mich., and Rock Island, Ill. ‘They are 
bright, well-stocked stores, 20 by 100 feet 
on the average. Most of them are in the 
same blocks with meat-selling branches of 
the big chains. 

How has Shinner been able to outsell the 
competition? 

He never loads his managers with meat 
they can’t sell. They tell him what they 
want. If the weather is turning warm, 
they figure the housewife will want chops 
instead of a roast. She won’t want to heat 
up her kitchen. 


He specializes in lean meats. He does 
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not handle fancy, fat-marbled top grades. 

He buys from 350 different sources. ‘This 
gives him greater flexibility, insures a 
steady supply, and wins friends for him 
in the meat world. 

He holds his gross mark-ups down to an 
average of 17 to 18 percent. ‘The big 
chains average a little higher. Comparable 
independents, about 19 percent. 

He has a profit-sharing plan under which 
he eventually will turn the business over 
to his employes. In a real sense they’re 
working for themselves and have a direct 
stake in making their shops succeed. 

With this system the Shinner stores do 
about a million dollars of business a month. 
Shinner has come a long way since 1904, 
the year he left a Michigan farm and 
started in the meat business. 

Shinner also is president of the South 
Shore National Bank of Chicago. And he 
is proprietor of one of the biggest summer 
resorts in Wisconsin, a lush playground 
which he developed from old, unprofitable 
farmland. 

Shinner’s practical ability is combined 
with an inquiring mind and love for peo- 
ple. During a Detroit strike in 1933 he 
watched 14 successive customers pay 7-cent 
checks in one of his shops. Each of them 
had bought one pound of ground meat. 


He spent the next three days visiting the 
homes of the strikers—“I’m Shinner, your 
meat man, what’s the situation?” 

What he learned, then and later, moved 
him to write a book called The Forgotten 
Man. He blamed much of the trouble on 
the indifference of large firms to the welfare 
of their workers. He regarded this as the 
result of too much business and wealth 
being controlled by too few people. 

The same Shinner customers who once 
were buying 7-cent hamburger now are 
going in for steaks, but Shinner has not 
changed his ideas. He still believes that 
continuing growth of big business is bad. 

This thinking brought Shinner into 
touch with Marshall Dimock, former pro- 
fessor at Northwestern University. ‘They 
found they had come to the same conclu- 
sions, Dimock by studying political econ- 
omy, Shinner by selling meat. Dimock 
aa others persuaded Shiner to organize 
his foundation. 

“T used to think that only somebody 
with a lot more money than I’ve got could 
do such a thing,” says Shinner, ruffling his 
thinning sandy hair and beaming through 
his gold- rimmed glasses. “But m: aybe [I can 
do some good. If we don’t act now to 
strengthen and protect small business, we 
may never have the opportunity again.” 


x kk ke ® 


_.. and 5 other SMALL BUSINESSMEN 0 made good 





HE retail food trade attracts more small 

independent merchants than any other 
ine. Here are the case histories of five 
grocery store owners who have made good. 
They are presented as part of this magazine's 
continuing series on “Going Into Business 
for Yourself.” 


One of every 10 businesses in the U. S. is 
a retail grocery. And more people starting 
out for themselves would rather run a grocery 
store than any other kind of enterprise. 

This is so despite the fact that newcomers 
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to the grocery field face a terrifying mortality 
rate. At least 25 percent of the stores opening 
today will be out of business by this time 
next year. On the other hand, for those who 
do manage to survive, the dividends are great. 

The annual gross of the country’s 346,500 
grocery stores is about 24 billion dollars. 
Small independent merchants, who operate 
90 percent of the stores, divide among them- 
selves more than two thirds of this huge 
money-melon each year. 

If you want to open a store of your own, 
the stories that follow may help. 
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W. T. Dahl, of Des Moines, Iowa, is con- 
sidered a model operator by the National 
Association of Retail Grocers. Dahl started 
a small grocery store with $300 in 1931. 
Today he has five stores and his annual gross 
is over 2 million dollars. 

Says Dahl: “If I had had more money to 
start with, it might not have happened. With 
only a small ‘nest egg’ and little experience 
I had to make a profit on everything I sold. 
I concentrated on selling those items with the 
fastest turnover and those which produced 
the greatest profit. I also tried to sell people 
more of what they wanted and less of what 
they didn’t want.” 


Charles Deaton, 3], took over a run-down 
retail grocery business in March 1947 in the 
small manufacturing town of Newark, Del. 
Within a year he doubled the annual sales, 
running them up to $90,900. He did this, too, 
with his store sandwiched between two mam- 
moth chain supermarkets. 

Deaton’s methods have won him the praise 
of The Progressive Grocer, national magazine 
of the food trade. 

First he made a connection with a low-cost 
wholesaler who furnished him with staple 
goods at practically chain-store prices. He 
modernized his store, slicked up, put in self- 
service grocery equipment, refrigerated meat 
and vegetable display cases, and fluorescent 
lighting. 

Deaton stocked a well-rounded line of foods 
with special emphasis on perishables like fresh 
fruits and vegetables, frozen foods, dairy prod- 
ucts and meat. He injected his friendly, 
homey personality into the business. He se- 
lected and trained employes carefully. 

Today, Deaton extends credit and delivery 
service to about 25 percent of his trade. His 
weekly sales reach nearly $2000, and his net 
profit is about 2 percent in addition to his 
salary. 

Deaton had some previous experience in 
food retailing in West Virginia where he 
served as delivery boy, clerk and manager. 
But he worked four years for a railroad to save 
enough money to open a store for himself. 
He paid $15,000 for the store including fix- 
tures, stock and business. His savings, plus 
a borrowed $3000, enabled him to pay half of 
this down. He is liquidating the remainder 
in monthly installments. 


Will Brown, 25, of Richmond, Va., saved 
$1500 in buying out a small grocery store 
last vear. He did so by heeding the advice 
of his banker and the field office manager 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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The store owner was asking $12,500 for 
the building, stock and fixtures. Brown had 
only $5000 and the bank insisted on full in- 
formation before it would lend him the bal- 
ance. 

In getting this data, Brown learned that 
the owner was charging too much for “good- 
will.” ‘The Department of Commerce official 
told the young man about the “rule-of- 
thumb” formula: Pay no more for goodwill 
than you can expect to make as profit—over 
and above salary—for the next year. In- 
spection of the store’s books disclosed that 
the former owner had included his salary in 
the profit. 

Finally the owner agreed to sell for $11,000 
and Brown got a GI loan. He is now boss 
of his own grocery store and thus has realized 
a lifelong dream. 


Grant and Howard Woodard, brothers, 
opened a store in Linesville, Pa., in 1936. 
The first year they grossed $15, 000. Later, 
when sales failed to pick up, they went to 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Akron to talk to 
store owners and observe their operating 
methods. 

The Woodards returned home convinced 
that they had to departmentalize. They gave 
their store a complete face lifting, and re- 
shuffled the stock and fixtures into three well- 
defined departments: meat, grocery and 
produce. This made it possible for them to 
eliminate a great number of unrelated food 
items which had been slow sellers to boot. 

By keeping records of sales and expenses 
in each department, the Woodard brothers 
were better able to adjust prices in order to 
secure the necessary margins. 

Thus, by the installation of up-to-date pro- 
cedures, the store last year did a gross busi- 
ness of $180,000. It now earns 6 percent 
and nets the partners about $200 weekly ex- 
clusive of their salaries. 


Leslie Johnson doubled his grocery busi- 
ness in Falconer, N. Y., in less than two years 
by putting in self-service, a cash-and-carry 
policy and a meat department. He ran a 
small grocery in this western New York town 
for 14 years and built up his business to an- 
nual sales of about $45,000. 

In 1945 a competitor remodeled and began 
drawing Johnson’s customers away, causing 
his annual sales to drop about $10,000. 

Johnson drastically overhauled his opera- 
tions. Now he and three full-time employes 
handle weekly sales of close to $2000. He 
has a net profit of about 5 percent, plus his 
salary. 
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Your Auestions 


nswered 


Tax Deduction. I[s the cost 
of repainting a commercial 
building a business expense 
deductible from the federal in- 
come tax? 





Yes. 


Ask us for information or judgment on subjects of current in- 


terest. 


but we shall reply by letter to all who write. 


We may not publish answers to all questions received, 


Sales to Military. Were 
can I get information about 
selling textiles to the armed 





Pensions. Is a business enterprise re- 
quired by law to file its pension or profit- 
sharing plan with the U.S. Treasury? 

No, but the company loses an opportu- 
nity for tax benefits if it does not. If the 
plan is approved by the Treasury, the fund 
is tax-exempt and the employer is entitled 
to a deduction for his contributions to it. 


Foot Health. Do any states require 
medical examination of children’s feet? 

Yes. In Massachusetts, California and 
Rhode Island foot examinations are com- 
pulsory in the public schools. 


Savings Accounts, Has the federal gov- 
ernment placed a ceiling on interest rates 
paid on bank savings accounts? 

Yes, but the ceiling applies only to banks 
which are members of the Federal Reserve 
System, in which case the limit is 2% per- 
cent interest. 


Speeders. Are there any cities where 
speeding motorists are caught by the use 
of radar equipment? 

Yes, in Columbus, Ohio. ‘Two police 
cars are used, neither of which leaves its 
station. ‘The first car radios the radar- 
recorded speed and the license number of 
the motorist to the second police car sta- 
tioned down the road. The officer of the 
second car steps out and flags the motorist. 


Tin. Will the tin supply be tight again 
this year? 

Probably. ‘The supply for such items as 
beer cans, pet food containers, signs, and 
license plates may be curtailed. 
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forces? 

For the Army and Air Force: Quarter- 
master Purchasing Office, U.S. Army, 11] 
East 16th Street, New York 3, New York. 
Navy: U.S. Navy Market Office, 111 East 
16th Street, New York 3, New York. 
Marine Corps: Depot of Supplies, U. S. 
Marine Corps, 1100 South Broad Street, 
Philadelphia 46, Pa. 


Liquor, What's the present annual per 
capita liquor consumption in this country? 

One-and-one-quarter gallons in 1947. 
It was two-and-one-half gallons 100 years 
ago. 


Bank Deposit Insurance. Are tlicre any 
banking institutions in the U.S. which are 
not members of the Federal Deposit In. 
surance Corp.? 

Yes, 1152 out of a total of 14,773, or 
nearly 8 percent, are not members of 
FDIC. 

All banks in Washington, D. C., Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, South Dakota, 
Vermont, Virginia and Wyoming are 
members. 


Commodity Prices. Wat government 
bureau publishes a current index of com- 
modity and raw material prices? 

The Federal Reserve Board provides the 
information in its monthly bulletin. Price 


$2 per year. 


Meat Inspection. W/o pays the cost for 
government grading of meats? 

The meat packer, the restaurant owner, 
or whoever requests the service. ‘The aver- 
age cost of grading a pound of meat is less 
than a cent. 
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SOCIALIZED MEDICINE? 


A bitter struggle is shaping up over Truman’s health program 


GIGANTIC, government-sponsored 
health program is now in the making. 
President ‘Truman is committed to it. 
So are most of the new congressmen who 
were swept into office last November. Be- 
hind these political advocates are the labor 
unions and many people who _ believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that private medi- 
cal care is inadequate. 

If the program works, the nation’s 
health will be given the same public 
consideration now given to educa- 
tion. Like schooling, medical care 
will be available to all, without ques- 
tion as to who can afford it. 

On the other hand, if the program 
proves a flop, the quality of medical care 
may be lowered—a possibility feared by 
many doctors. 

Essentially, the long-range program 
would do four things: 

& Increase by one fifth the number of 
doctors and health workers. ‘This would 
be done by federal aid to medical schools. 
& Step up construction of hospitals. 

& Promote medical research. 

P Revolutionize the present way of pay- 
ing medical bills by setting up a system of 
national health insurance. Employes and 
emplovers would pay a tax for medical care 
along the lines of Social Security. Your 
doctor could come into the program or not. 
If he came in, the government would pay 
his fees for treating you. The government 
would also pay your hospital and other 
health bills. 

Experience in England indicates that 
most doctors would come into the program. 
If your doctor did not come in, however, 
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and if you still went to him, you would pay 
his fees and the government tax as well. 

The insurance part of the plan is at least 
two or three years away, although the 
enabling legislation may be passed this 
year. 

Opponents of the program will denounce 
it as “socialized medicine.” Genuine 
in its alarm, the American Medical 
Association will be particularly 
vocal. ‘The AMA has assessed each 
of its members $25 to build up a 
312-million-dollar war chest to pub- 
licize its side of the controversy. 

But this session of Congress will 
certainly start the ball rolling by passing 
some get-ready bills. It may be the begin- 
ning of a new era in health, for better or 
WOTse. 

Among the measures likely to be passed 
are: 

1. A medical education bill to provide 
medical schools with enough federal money 
to increase their capacity about half. At 
present, the U. S. has only 70 medical 
schools. Average enrollment of each is 335. 
Six more schools are now being planned. 

Congress also is expected to vote funds 
for medical scholarships, about 1200 prob- 
ably. Half of these will be awarded na- 
tionally, half by the states. | 

2. A bill to double the federal govern- 
ment’s contribution to construction of 
community hospitals. (The Hill-Burton 
act now provides 75 million dollars an- 
nually for this purpose.) Tunds also may 
be provided to help with hospital main- 
tenance. 

3. Larger appropriations for funda- 
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mental research, for work on psychiatric 
problems and on the diseases of old age. 


Once it approves this get-ready legisla- 
tion, Congress will tackle the overall bill 
to establish the health insurance system. 
The insurance bill will provide for a three- 
year tooling-up period during which the 
machinery would be set up, medical re- 
sources increased, and the public told what 
is in store for it. The bill in its final form 
will also determine: 


Who will be covered. The 85 million peo- 
ple now under Social Security would 
definitely be included. If the Social Se- 
curity coverage is expanded before the 
health act passes, health insurance would 
probably be provided for the newcomer 
group. So the number to be reached by 
health insurance may exceed 120 million. 

Those covered would be guaranteed the 
right to go to any doctor participating in 
the plan, to be treated by him, and not to 
have to pay him directly. Hospital and 
specialist services would be available on 
reference from general practitioners. Note: 
A doctor could refuse to accept a patient. 


What services will be provided. Ultimately, 
the program would provide full medical, 
dental, nursing, hospital and other health 
services. But the program would develop 
first in the areas having plenty of medical 
facilities. In other areas, it would be futile 
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to promise everyone public medical care 
until there was an adequate number of doc- 
tors and hospitals. 


What taxes will be paid. During the tool- 
ing-up period, probably not more than 42 
of 1 percent would be deducted from pay 
rolls. If the system goes into full force, 
the charge would be 3 percent of annual 
earnings up to $4800. Half would be paid 
by the employer, half by the emplove. 


How doctors will be paid. Doctors would 
be free to come in on the program or not. 
Those who came in would vote on how 
they wanted to be paid. They might 
choose to be paid by the insurance system 
on the basis of a fee for each service 
rendered, on a per capita payment for each 
patient, or a combination of these methods. 
Otherwise, the system proposes that doc- 
tors carry on as usual. 

It is this last provision, largely, which 
bears the tinge of socialized medicine, thus 
making the whole program suspect. Pres- 
sure against enactment will therefore be 
strong. 

But the outlook is that the program in 
essence will go through. Whether it will 
work out in actual practice remains to be 
seen. Flaws there may be, but the plan 
nevertheless represents the first bold na- 
tional attempt to deal with one of our 
oldest and most serious problems—the 
economic burden of illness. 


* 


Get a new hospital for your community 


ITH more federal funds available to 
help them, many cities expect to build 
new hospitals. If your city has such plans, 
you may be asked to support the drive for 
additional funds. And you should contribute. 

As a businessman and citizen, it is to your 
best interests to have adequate hospital facili- 
ties in your community. But hospitals take 
money and planning. After it has been de- 
cided that a new hospital is a vital necessity 
for your community, the main questions are: 
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How much money is required? A conserva- 
tive estimate puts the figure at $10,000 to 
$12,000 a bed. A 100-bed hospital is at least 


a million-dollar project. 


Where will the money come from? _siIf a 
community is able to scrape together two 
thirds of its total from state aid, bond issues, 
special taxes and private contributions, the 
federal government will provide the rest. 
Under the Hill-Burton act there is now a 75- 
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million-dollar-a-year appropriation for this 
purpose. (The Truman health program pro- 
poses to boost the government’s share to 40 or 
even 50 percent.) There are already 540 
communities preparing to build hospitals 
under the program. 


Will the new hospital be well operated? 
Any hospital receiving federal aid must show 
that it will have operating funds for at least 
two years, and that occupancy will be at least 
near the break-even level. 

The kind of medical care the hospital can 
offer will depend upon the medical staff, the 
nursing staff and the hospital administration. 
The Hill-Burton act sets minimum standards 
for qualifications of personnel. 


How will the hospital help you? Your 
chances of receiving adequate care if you be- 
come ill increase as more and better hospital 
facilities become available. A higher degree 
of medical and surgical skill is possible in an 


* 


* 


up-to-date, well-equipped hospital. Doctors 
today will not settle in towns which lack ade- 
quate medical establishments. 


How will the hospital help your business? 
Good hospital care has a direct dollars-and- 
cents value in reducing absenteeism and in 
getting sick employes back on the job in 
shorter time. 

It may also help over a longer period in 
improving your employe accident and health 
record. Your workmen’s compensation rates 
may be reduced. 

A town which can boast a new hospital will 
have a selling point in attracting personnel. 
And industries looking for new plant locations 
give this factor consideration. 

Finally, when it comes to your contributing 
to the hospital drive, remember that the name 
of your firm well up on the list of contributors 
is good public relations. Evidence of your 
interest in general community welfare pays 
tangible dividends. 


* 


Worth looking into: Employe health 


OR every hour of work an employe loses 

from causes originating in the plant, nine 
hours are lost from illness and off-the-job ac- 
cidents. So employe health is important 
enough for bosses and supervisors to think 
about. Here are some developments on this 
front: 


The Chicago Industrial Health Association 
has begun a drive to improve the general 
health of Chicago workers and their families. 
[ts aim is to cut the amount of working-time 
lost from off-job causes. 

The association drive has 
phases: 
> A radio program, “It’s Your Life,” features 
workers who have had health problems and 
have overcome them. 
>A new kind of health magazine, to be 
called YOURS for Better Health, will report 
common health problems and emphasize the 
importance of keeping well. Initial circula- 
tion expected: about 850,000. 
> A board of leading physicians will try to 
work out ways in which public health agencies 
can be more useful to plant health depart- 
ments. Health letters will be sent to plant 
managements. ‘The health problem in small 
plants will be given special attention. 

The association is made up of 36 health 


three main 
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agencies, including the American Medical As- 
sociation, the health departments of Chicago 
and Illinois, and the Red Cross. It is non- 
profit, financed by grants from member-agen- 
cies. Ultimately it will be self-supporting. 


Better training in industrial medicine is 
being urged on the country’s medical schools 
by the American Medical Association. Such 
training involves the setting up of plant health 
departments, pre-placement and annual ex- 
aminations of workers, treatment of plant 
accidents, elimination of health hazards; in 
short, supervision and promotion of the health 
of workers. 

Official recognition may be in the offing for 
industrial medicine. To give the field the 
status of a medical specialty, an examining 
board would be established by the AMA, and 
standards set for the practice of industrial 
medicine. ‘To qualify as a specialist a doctor 
would have to meet the standards and satisfy 
the board as to his qualifications. 

The move would greatly increase the profes- 
sional prestige of industrial medicine. It 
would supply plants with an official roster of 
doctors recognized as qualified by their own 
profession. Such acceptance could also be 
expected to attract more young physicians to 
the field. 
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Growing pains in 
SEATTLE 


Sts ILE is undergoing an economic tran- 
sition unmatched in the Northwest. 

The city’s problem: how to develop a peace- 
time industry varied and large enough to sup- 
port the holdover wartime population? 

The situation is so acute that this year may 
be a decisive one in Seattle’s color-crowded 
96-year history. 

Here is the physical side: Population has 
leaped from around 368,000 in 1940 to some 
500,000 today. Almost 22,000 more persons 
work in manufacturing jobs than in pre-war 
years, but their total number is about half the 
wartime peak. Shipbuilding and repair jobs 
have sagged from 32,400 to only 2600; air- 
craft employment is down from 38,800 to 
around 22,000. 

So the question hangs: How can the slack 
of wartime employment be taken up? 

Optimists point to the broadening of the 
city’s economic foundation now under way. 
> Electro-chemical plants are rising. 
> New cement plants have opened. 
> A 3%2-million-dollar steel rolling mill is in 
prospect. 
> New developments in quick-freezing goods 
are under way, for the railroads and highways 
behind Seattle tap some of America’s richest 
orchard valleys. 
> A vast aluminum fabricating industry is be- 
yond the dream stage. Hub caps and similar 
small articles already are produced from alu- 
minum in Seattle. This beginning may ex- 
pand into prefabricated houses, railroad cars, 
and many other products. 
> The lumber situation, precarious at first 
look, has favorable sides. ‘The dense forests 
behind Lake Washington are gone and tim- 
ber cutting has moved 425 miles southward 
to Coos Bay on the Oregon seacoast. But 
there is more to the lumber business than 
felling a tree. 

Not long ago Seattle lumber was shipped 
east for processing into finished products. 
Seattle consumers bought back the furniture, 
paying freight both ways. Now, however, 
furniture factories dot the northwest corner 
of the State of Washington. 

On the credit side, also, are good climate, 
an abundance of workers, and industrial power 
at approximately 2 mills a kilowatt hour, 
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compared to 3.2 mills at the famous ‘I'VA. 

But the most vocal boosters admit that in- 
dustrial sites are limited by steep hills, lakes 
and inlets. ‘The water front has no beltline 
railroad like San Francisco’s. ‘The piers are 
crumbling. Wharfage fees are exorbitant and 
interminable switching goes on between yards 
and docks. 

Furthermore, the fear of excessive labor 
costs and left-wing union agitation tends to 
keep industry away. Much of this apprehen- 
sion is rooted in bygone labor strife. But the 
city got the name of being radical and keeps it. 

All these problems won't be settled easily. 
But Seattle residents know they have one tre- 
mendous asset: The city retains the flavor of 
a frontier town, the vigor, enthusiasm and 
determination. These things won't solve the 
problems but certainly will “supply the neces: 
sary gumption to see them through. 





Other gateways for 
ALASKA 


HE historic monopoly which Seattle holds 

on the Alaskan trade is ngw worth 176 
million dollars annually. But “she may lose 
this plum. Alaskans are determined to break 
the monopoly. 

Alaskan Governor Ernest Gruening, 
strongly supported by his people, has said: 

“Seattle has exploited Alaska long enough. 
Alaska is too important to the United States 
and the world to be tied economically to a 
single city. We shall use other ports as en- 
trances to Alaska.” 

Gruening’s complaint stems mainly from 
the his ghest freight rates under the U. S. flag. 
Seattle. based steamship companies comtend 
in rebuttal, that Alaskan trade is a one-way 
haul. Most ships return empty. 

But Alaskans recall suffering cruelly from 
Seattle shipping strikes. Hospitals have run 
out of drugs and schools have gone without 
fuel in murderous weather. 

To prevent the recurrence of such difh- 
culties, Alaskans are using every possible 
facility. ‘They are moving in materials by 
plane and over the Alcan Highway. 

The Alaskan Delegate in Congress con- 
tinues to press for repeal of the 1 nes act 
which forbids foreign vessels from hauling 
passengers and cargo between Alaskan ports. 
If he is successful, then Prince Rupert, a 
British Columbia seaport 700 miles nearer 
Alaska than Seattle, can be used. 
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THE HONEST CAR DEALER 





Chester |. Brost of Buffalo—one of many 





OU would never guess it from reading 

your newspapers, but there are honest 
automobile dealers in this country, too. 
And they are not going broke because they 
refuse to gouge. In fact, here is the story 
of one who has consistently passed up 
profiteering opportunities—and still does a 
5-to-6-million-dollar business annually. 

He is Chester J. Brost, 55-year-old 
founder of Brost Motors, Inc., of Buffalo, 
N. Y. Brost’s thriving business—one of 
the largest Dodge and Plymouth dealer- 
ships in the U. S.—is a good example of 
how a “fair profits” policy pays off both in 
dollars and in customer goodwill. 

According to Brost: “The old-fashioned 
policy of reasonable profits is good for us 
and good for our customers.” Proof of 
the statement lies in the fact that he sells 
between 1700 and 1800 new cars and trucks 
every year. He also does a tremendous 
volume in service and spare parts. 

The decision against profiteering was 
not made on moral grounds alone. It was 
dictated by hardheaded business reasoning 
as well. 

From 30 years’ experience, Brost knew 
that success in the automobile field is de- 
pendent upon repeat business. He also 
knew that in a properly run dealership, 
gross profits from the sale of parts and 
service should pay the overhead of the 
entire operation. 

To accomplish this, obviously a customer 
must be treated fairly when he buys a car. 
And he also must be given the kind of 
service thereafter that will keep him a 
regular patron of the firm’s maintenance 
and repair departments. 

Brost never has allowed his faith in 
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these basic concepts to waver. Instead, 
he has: 

& Maintained a list of new-car orders and 
adhered to it in all but about 10 percent 
of the cases. 

& Sold new cars without requiring trade- 
ins. 

& Based allowances for used cars on “Blue 
Book” valuations. But if a customer could 
get more for his old car on the open mar- 
ket, Brost advised him to do so. 

& Supplied only those accessories ordered 
by the customer. 

Deviations from the priority order list 
were made in favor of veterans, and of 
doctors, nurses and other “essential” users. 
Brost said he also tried to take care of pre- 
war customers whose cars had _ been 
wrecked, burned or stolen. 

Such deviations, however, were handled 
by Brost personally. “There were no tips 
or bonuses,” he says. “You do not win a 
man’s goodwill by selling him a new car 
if you force him to pay some kind of 
premium. He may take the car but he will 
say to hell with you after that. You have 
lost him as a customer.” 

Dealers who loaded new cars with acces- 
sories on a “take it or leave it” basis, Brost 
believes, were stupid. ‘There were not 
even enough radios and heaters for the 
people who really wanted them. 

Brost’s used-car business fell off sharply 
because he refused to pay the outlandish 
prices such autos brought in the open 
market. Before the war, he had 30 sales- 
men for used cars and 15 for new ones. 
Today, eight salesmen handle both. 

By the middle of this year, however, 
Brost feels that most of the used-car trade 
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will be back in the hands of regular dealers. 
They already are getting a more normal 
share of trade-ins. 

Usually, a new-car dealer has to handle 
two used cars for every new one he sells. 
To get ready for a return to that situation, 
Brost has added a third floor to his build- 
ing and plans to use it exclusively for the 





reconditioning of used cars and trucks. 


In addition to being dependable and 


courteous, Brost offers these extra services: 


Repair insurance. 


For $10, the firm 


will insure every new car—for two years or 


25 


,000 miles—against any major repair not 


resulting from accident damage. Pro- 
vided, however, the owner brings the car 


to 


Brost’s regularly for lubrication. 


Lubrication bargain. Brost charges $1 


for individual grease jobs. But for $10, a 
customer can buy a book of tickets en- 
titling him to 12 lubrications. 

Perpetual follow-up. Every Dodge or 
Plymouth sold or serviced by the company 
is “tagged” and watched. Whenever any 
form of service is due, the customer is sent 
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a “memory jogger” card. The firm serv- 
ices from 50 to 60 cars daily. 

Such emphasis on service has hiked the 
firm’s dollar volume of business in that de- 
partment to three times what it was pre- 
war. Its parts business, much of which is 
wholesale to dealers in northern New York 
and western Pennsylvania, averages be- 
tween $130,000 and $150,000 monthly. 

The Brost success formula is simple and 
time-honored: No matter what you are 
selling, cars or cabbages, if you give your 
customers a square deal, they will come 
back for more. 





Auto story with a moral: A congressional 
committee said late last year that “gouging” by 
automobile dealers cost car buyers more than 450 
million dollars. The National Automobile Dealers 
Association, denying this charge, announced it 
would continue to campaign against profiteering 
practices. But many people viewed that pledge as 
a case of locking the barn door after the horse had 
been stolen. The whole auto business, including 
all the many honest dealers, got a black eye. The 
moral: A business must not wait too long to police 
itself. 


A BATTERY TO OUTLAST YOUR CAR! 


SENSATIONAL automobile battery that 

will last some 15 years is slated to appear 
on the U. S. market sometime this year. But 
don’t expect it to be as cheap or plentiful as the 
kind now in your car. 

For one thing, the new battery requires nickel 
and cadmium—both scarce. And it will have to 
retail, at first, for about $90. 

But in the little textile mill town of Easthamp- 
ton, Mass., an enterprising post-war company is 
well along with the development of an improved 
version of the nickel-cadmium battery, originally 
invented in Sweden in 1909. 

Heading the company is a scrappy Connecticut 
Yankee named H. B. Nichols who came across 
the battery while studying captured German 
equipment for the Air Forces. Nichols was con- 
vinced that the U. S. would need the battery 
in any future war and for countless industrial 





uses. 
Bucking both active opposition and prejudice, 


Nichols began making large units of the battery 
for use in Diesel engines, a variety of stationary 
installations, and a long list of secret military 


projects. At the same time, he tackled the tough 


technical problem of producing a lighter version 
for American automobiles. 

The nickel-cadmium battery has many advant- 
ages, apart from its long life. For instance, it: 
& Requires little attention. The automobile ver- 
sion will rarely need water. 

& Holds its charge despite idleness. This makes 
it admirable for many stand-by uses. 

& Uses potash and distilled water instead of cor- 
rosive acid. It can be encased in steel or plastic. 

The standard nickel-cadmium automobile bat- 
tery uses about seven pounds of cadmium. 
Nichols’ engineers have cut that figure to 1.4 
pounds by using a cadmium-impregnated plate. 

Still, Nichols would need the entire world 
cadmium output for four years in order to equal 
a year’s U. S. production of lead-acid batteries. 

But Nichols says he never expects the nickel- 
cadmium battery to be onginal equipment on all 
new cars. If he gets 5 percent of that business 
he will be happy. 

Even if, because of the price, it sells only to the 
automotive “carriage trade,” the battery’s obvious 
merits in many other respects will make it an 
important addition to the nation’s tool chest. 
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the battle a gainst 


BALDNESS 





T would seem that with haircuts at a 
| dollar and threatening to cost still more, 
men would yearn for total baldness. But 
they won't. For vanity’s sake alone they 
will do as they have always done: 
> Look apprehensiv ely at their falling hair. 

> Listen to the claims of quacks and pay 
dearly for their phony services. 
> Listen to the claims of barbers and gain 
hope but no additional hair. 
> Consult responsible dermatologists and 
find them as bald as anybody else. And 
find them pessimistic. 

The final upshot always is denounce- 
ment of quack, barber and conscientious 
physician alike. ‘There is particular de- 
nouncement of the physician, of course, 
because his science can cure many ills these 
days but can’t guarantee a new stand of 
hair. 

Why can’t the physician refurbish a scalp 
upon demand? Because there are several 
types of baldness, some of which defy 
treatment: 

Hereditary baldness. ‘This is the type 
handed down from father to son, and cure 
is remote. Such evidence of heredity at 
work is now a scientific fact. ‘The mys- 
terious processes of reproduction are in- 
volved. And the barber has nothing in a 
bottle that will help. 

Senile baldness. ‘Vhis type is also pretty 
hopeless. The life and vitality at the hair 
roots pass as the aging process of the body 
begins. There is only the consolation that 
men at this age seldom care. 

But sufferers from other types of bald- 
ness can take heart. There is definite hope 
for those who lose hair during serious ill- 
ness or profound nervous shock. ‘Types of 
sickness which often affect the hair include 
pneumonia and various fevers. ‘The remedy 
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is not an attack at the hair level but at the 
general health line. With restored health, 
the hair should resume its normal growth 
and abundance. 

Every scalp, however, is menaced by the 
great ever-present hair destroyer, oily or 
dry dandruff. One authority describes oily 
dandruff as “the most 
powerful factor” in the 
loss of hair. And he 
quickly asserts that the 
disease stoutly resists 
treatment. Which raises 
the point of who should 
administer the treatment. 

Certainly, treatment should not be en- 
trusted to just anybody. For more may be 
involved than removing the dandruff; the 
natural oil secretions in the scalp must, for 
one thing, be reckoned with. And there 
can be no generalizing about cases. As one 
dermatologist says: Just about every victim 
of falling hair is a separate case and must 
be individually treated. 

But there are many general rules regard- 
ing the hair. The first is to keep the scalp 
clean. No authority will say how often a 
person should wash his hair. Those living 
in soot and grime-filled cities may need 
a shampoo weekly. Those in cleaner en- 
vironments may get by with a shampoo 
once a month. 

And a lot of superstition can well be 
forgotten. Reasonable use of water on the 
scalp and hair does no harm. This includes 
shower baths, long believed a hair de- 
strover. Wearing a tight-fitting hat or 
going bareheaded seems to have nothing 
to do with the case. Singeing of the hair, 
however, does no good; it may even be in- 
jurious since it dries the hair ends and 
destroys them. Cutting or shaving the 
hair has no effect on the growth or thick- 
ness of hair. 

But some of the old beliefs are valid. 
Massaging the scalp with the fingertips 
does a lot for it. Brushing the hair has 
a stimulating effect. An antiseptic tonic 
is advised. One thing can not be over- 
emphasized: A clean and well-stimulated 
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scalp stands the best chance of retaining 
hair. 

If someday all men boast 120,000 strands 
of hair—a normal adult growth—the boon 
will have come from science, and not from 
the advertised clinics or barber shops. 

For dandruff and other scalp diseases 


* 


aside, the actual growth of hair may be 
linked to the still mysterious glands of the 
body. So it is wise to stay on the side of 
science. Regard the barber for exactly 
what he is and nothing more: a competent 
cleaner of the scalp, a trimmer of what hair 
you have. 


x * 


For those who still have hair... 


LITTLE home hair-cutter gadget—a 
comb with razor attached—has zipped 
its way into fame in recent months. Barbers 
pooh-pooh it as a threat, but sales are going 
strong. 

At first, promotion of the gadget was 
leveled at the menfolk. Invited to cut their 
own hair and save on barber bills, more and 
more of them have done so—every time the 
price of haircuts has gone up another notch. 
Now the cutters are being talked up for 
the young fry and their mamas to use at 
home. 

A big selling point for the women has 
been the comb-razor’s use in tapering off 
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frizzed hair ends, a necessary step before 
a new permanent wave.  [Fcaturing this 
angle, the Richard Hudnut Company sold 
more than 400,000 of the gadgets in four 
months. ‘The Sta-Neet Corp., one of the 
biggest firms in the business, reports sales of 
more than | million! 

Understandably huffy over the competi- 
tion, the Associated Master Barbers and 
Beauticians of America describe the results 
obtained by the home-cutter as somewhat 
less than sleek. ‘They predict that it will 
soon suffer the fate of other fads and leave 
the professional shears-wielders in undis- 
puted sway. 


% 
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The short-hair vogue saves the beauty shops 


HORT HAIR and tinting have come to 
the rescue of the faltering beauty busi- 





ness. 

Both 1946 and 1947 were lusterless years 
for the country’s 100,000 beauty shops. 
Business fell off 15 percent. Some shops 
which had thrived in the wartime beauty 
boom fell by the wayside. 

The beauty business had been hit by 
something new—the home-permanent kit. 
Hundreds of thousands of women were 
giving themselves permanents at home. Pes- 
simists groaned that the beauty business was 
ruined forevermore. 

But the prophets of doom were wrong. 
Last year women began a trek back to the 
beauty shops. The new short-hair styles, 
which require more than a mere lopping off 
of the ends, forced the move. The hair is 
cut all over the head and artfully thinned— 
generally with a razor. To put a permanent 
curl in this short, uneven hair takes skill few 
amateurs have. 

The short-hair vogue creates another difh- 
culty for the home-permanent addict. Hair 
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grows about half an inch a month. When 
it is again cut short and shaped, most of the 
permanent is lost. Keeping the hair curled 
under these circumstances takes a lot of 
homework. Instead, many women _ have 
begun to seek again the effortless ministra- 
tions of Miss Mildred or M. Andre, whose 
prices have been lowered of late. 

The beauty shops have had another lift 
out of their doldrums by the new popularity 
of the hair “rinse’”’ or tint. 

The hair-conditioning business is also on 
the upswing. As women become more hair- 
style conscious, they want their hair shining 
and healthy. ‘They’re increasingly willing to 
let the beauticians work on it with oil treat- 
ments, massage and many other profitable 
techniques. 

The beauty business is still not quite back 
to its affuent wartime level. But it is 7 or 
8 percent above what it was two years ago. 
And it is getting better all the time. Once 
again the old rallying-cry of American 
women, “It pays to be beautiful,” is paying 
off for the beauticians as well. 
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The Wrangle over 


FAIR 


TRADE 


LAWS 





over fair trade laws 
to get even more bitter 
as the general drop in 
prices intensifies. 

These laws allow 
manufacturers to set the 
prices at which their 
products may be retailed. 
The idea is to protect 
manufacturers against 
unscrupulous price-cutting by merchants. 

But distributors down the line, whole- 
salers as well as retailers, want to pro- 
tect themselves, too, against rigidly pegged 
prices—particularly if the whole price level 
really begins to wobble. So the battle lines 
are shaping up in earnest. 

Thus far, 45 states have adopted some 
type of resale price maintenance. In the 
three remaining states—Missouri, Texas, 
and Vermont—strenuous campaigns are 
being waged for the passage of similar 
legislation. 

The courts, to date, have upheld the 
power of states to pass such laws. But the 
laws have not all been tested, and it is 
recognized that they cause friction in the 
distribution system. Retailers and manu- 
facturers repeatedly squabble over the terms 
of their resale price contracts. 

The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisors is studying fair trade legislation 
with a critical eye. ‘There is suspicion that 
it keeps prices too high. ‘The laws also 
have been singled out by some of the coun- 
try’s largest retailers as a barrier to lower 


os for the wrangle 


prices. 
The American Fair Trade Council, an 
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This hot controversy 


is ready to explode 


association of manufac- 
turers who use fair trade 
contracts and want them 
spread, counters with a 
claim that prices of goods 
distributed under the 
special laws have risen 
far less than others. 

From 1939 to 1947, 
according to the council, 
the prices of 7334 articles 
sold under fair trade agreements rose only 
1.39 percent, against a rise of 59.3 percent 
in the general cost of living. 

Fair trade goods account for only about 
5 percent of the dollar volume of sales, 
but they include some of the best-known 
brands. 


HE idea of giving manufacturers the 

power to keep retailers from cutting 
prices on their branded goods arose about 
50 years ago. The theory was—and still is 
—that the manufacturer has a property 
right in the name of his product and should 
be able to protect that property from being 
sold at cut rates. 

In 1914 New Jersey passed a law allow- 
ing manufacturers to maintain resale prices. 
Gradually, over a long period of time, other 
states followed suit. Then, in 1937, the 
Miller-T'ydings act gave manufacturers the 
same authority for products sold in inter- 
state commerce. 

Fair trade laws are enforced by private 
suits, not by the government. The reason is 
that the heart of these laws is the contract 
entered into between a manufacturer and 
those who resell his product. A manufac- 
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turer need make only one such contract in 
each state, then serve notice of the mini- 
mum price on all other resellers. Some 
states even allow fixing the exact price, 
rather than fixing a minimum. 

The American Fair ‘Trade Council’s 
slogan, “Fair Trade Defeats Monopoly,” 
is based on this reasoning: If huge retailers 
could use trade-marked goods as price bait, 
they would be able to make more money 
on other articles. In doing this, they would 
drive the trade-marked articles off the 
counters of similar competitors who could 
not afford to sell so near to cost or below it. 

This manifesto against price wars is well 
received by most small retailers. They fear 
such wars deeply. 


Hf council’s promotional material, 
which contains an argument for every- 
one, runs like this: 

Manufacturers should like the system 
because it reduces the danger of losing en- 
tire market areas in price wars. It main- 
tains a profit level high enough to allow for 
improvement of quality and it leaves sales- 
men free from arguments about prices and 
discounts. 

Wholesalers should find it fair because 
they can do more merchandising with 
stable inventory values. Also, the whole- 
saler’s salesmen are free to concentrate on 
selling rather than arguing with retailers. 

Retailers should like it because of the 
quality associated with brand names, and 
because “predatory” retailers cannot steal 
business by using the items as loss leaders. 

Consumers should feel benefited because 
the manufacturers of fair-traded articles 
can build quality up to a standard, rather 
than down to a price. 


Council officials frequently elaborate on 
the consumer’s angle with an example of a 
quality can-opener designed to retail for 
50 cents. Soon a huge department store 
advertises the opener for 29 cents. Other 
retailers in that area are forced to meet 
the price, which they cannot do with any 
profit, or else just let the opener gather 
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dust. Or perhaps they sell out at any 
price they can get and refuse to reorder. 

This causes a drop in the manufacturer’s 
volume, which means that he has to cut 
corners on his product, rather than improve 
its quality. For instance, he might have 
to reduce the quality of the cutting edge 
a little, a deterioration which consumers 
could not detect by looking at the product. 
Thus, the council concludes, the price cut- 
ting has hurt the consumer. 

But opponents of the fair trade laws have 
a rebuttal. The can-opener example is un- 
derstandable where the price cut is from 
50 to 29 cents. But what about smaller 
reductions which can be made legitimately 
by low-cost distributors, and which amount 
to price competition rather than warfare? 
For example, the department store, because 
of large-operation efficiency, might easily 
be able to cut the price to 48 cents. 

Fair trade opponents would like to see 
the Miller-Tydings act and the state laws 
repealed. Also, short of legal changes, 
they believe the competitive system would 
be served better if retailers handled more 
merchandise carrying their own names. 

So the skirmishing goes. And, when 
prices buckle, it will spread into a real 
battle, with many participants: manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, retailers and customers. 





To fair-trade a product: All you 
have to do is to enter into a contract, 
by a plain letter, with any one store 
in each state of your area. In the 
letter you should set forth the effec- 
tive date, the product to be covered 
and the specific price to be charged. 
Remember that only a trade-marked 
product can be fair-traded. 

The store then agrees to charge no 
less than the specified price. More- 
over, a simple notice to all other re- 
sellers in the state binds them to the 
same price. 

For further information write the 
American Fair Trade Council, Inc., 
1l East 44th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 
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OR a perfect example of how research 
| oe bolster a struggling industry, con- 
sider the case of kaolin. 

Kaolin is a white clay widely used in 
making pottery and fine chinaware. Until 
recently, U. S. manufacturers in this field 
depended upon Great Britain for their 
supplies of the stuff. ‘This was true de- 
spite the existence of ample kaolin de- 
posits in this country. 

Now scientific research—plus the initia- 
tive of one small company—has made the 
exploitation of immense deposits in North 
Carolina feasible on a large scale. The 
results have been far-reaching: 

m Producers of American pottery and 
chinaware have been given an assured do- 
mestic source of their basic raw material. 
> ‘he mining and refining of the clay has 
been transformed from a haphazard affair 
to an almost exact chemical process. ‘The 
end product is better, of consistently 
higher quality. 

> A local, hit-or-miss mining industry in 
westefn North Carolina has so strength- 
ened itself that it can function profitably 
against larger foreign competitors. 

This newly won independence of the 
U. S. ceramics industry doesn’t mean that 
American women will cease shopping for 
Spode, Wedgwood, Limoges and other 
foreign “bone” chinas. But North Caro- 
lina’s kaolin will be immensely important 
to manufacturers and buyers of the fine 
white china known as “hotel ware.” 

It was during World War I1—when for- 
eign supplies were cut off—that North 
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CLAY MAKES GOOD 


Thanks to research, a North Carolina 
mining industry has edged tts way 
into world-wide competition 
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Carolina’s kaolin industry seized the op- 
portunity to prove the excellence of its 
product. It was the research that had been 
going on for a dozen years before, however, 
that enabled the industry to deliver at the 
propitious time. 

For centuries, English kaolin had been 
regarded as the world’s best. But North 
Carolina manufacturers were certain their 
kaolin had definite advantages over the 
English clays. For one thing, the local 
kaolin was remarkably free from iron and 
titanium; for another, it burned pure white 
in the firing process. 

All that was needed was a method of 
insuring that the product would be of 
constant quality. 

The Harris Clay Co. of Spruce Pine, 
N. C., was persuaded to take the lead in 
conducting the necessary research. ‘The 
Tennessee 4 ‘alley Authority and the Bureau 
of Mines cooperated. The result was a 
revised method of producing kaolin. 

Until about 10 years ago the company 
used hydraulic mining methods to get the 
kaolin out of the ground. Powerful 
streams of water loosened the clay in the 
deposit and washed it down to the re- 
finery. ‘This was unsatisfactory because it 
meant that a lot of kaolin was washed out 
with the waste. Furthermore, they had to 
take the raw material as they found it. 

By making test-borings in advance and 
substituting large power shovels for the 
hydraulic equipment, they now take only 
those portions of the deposit they want. 
If they run into slate or other undesirable 
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material in the tests, they simply by-pass it. 
This simplifies the refining process and 
makes it easier to blend clays with differ- 
ent characteristics in order to meet the 
specifications of individual customers. 

In the refinery itself, the company 
adapted a separation process long known 
to the copper mining industry. ‘This proc- 
ess not only refines the clay but also re- 
covers tremendous quantities of pulverized 
mica. ‘The mica, formerly lost as waste, 
now constitutes a very valuable by-product 
which the company sells for use in paint, 
roofing and fillers. 

The “froth-flotation” process which 
makes these separation operations feasible 
was discovered years ago in the tubs of a 
washer-woman in the West who used to 
launder work clothes for gold miners. She 
found that gold dust from the clothing 
was being collected in the soap suds. 
Heavier substances like sand dropped to 
the bottom of the tub. 

Now engineers use suds to collect mate- 
rials like mica and silica sand. A closely 


guarded secret, however, is the system by 
which one kind of suds will hold mica in 
suspension and let sand drop through, 
while another kind will perform the re- 
verse operation. 

The Harris Clay Co.’s initiative has paid 
big dividends. Virtually none of the china- 
ware manufacturers who shifted to North 
Carolina kaolin during the war have gone 
back to foreign clays now that they are 
again available. 

Moreover, the company is shipping ka- 
olin to Germany and Japan—both pre-war 
competitors in the production of certain 
types of chinaware—in an effort to rehabili- 
tate their ceramics industries. Both coun- 
tries used to get their kaolin from Czecho- 
slovakia, but that source is now closed to 
them. 

Many of the country’s great industries, 
of course, owe their existence entirely to 
laboratory research. But the career of 
kaolin—and the Harris Cl: ay Co.—proves 
that research can do wonders for small 
manufacturers as well. 





Farm research will help businessmen 


USINESSMEN as well as farmers will 

profit from the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s current multi-million-dollar research 
program. Here are some highlights: 
> Stream pollution in Maine and Idaho, 
result of waste from factories making starch 
from potatoes, is being reduced. ‘The fac- 
tories have been shown how to convert the 
waste into livestock feed. 
> Hard wax, used in large quantities in 
making phonograph records, floor wax and 
waterproofing, soon may be an important 
by-product of sugar refineries. Experiments 
in the department’s Louisiana laboratories 
have proved that the wax, now largely im- 
ported, can be made commercially from 
sugar cane. 
> Insulating building board and paper pulps 
of fine quality are being made from wheat 
straw. 
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> laster-growing and tastier chickens may 
develop from other experiments. 

> Scientists also are trying to learn why 
citrus juices change flavor when they are 
canned or atheruiee processed. 

> Candy soon may be regarded by parents 
as good food for children because its pro- 
tein content is being increased. Candy 1s 
thus becoming more nutritious. 

> Gypsy moths and other tree-destroying 
pests are being conquered on still another 
sector of the research front. Not a living 
moth was found in an infested 500-square- 
mile area after it had been spraved recently 
with DDT from planes. 

For further information about the pro- 
write Ernest Moore, Director of In- 
Admiunis- 
tration, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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DOES YOUR COMPANY 
NEED A CONTROLLER? 


LPO EEL AAAI ALLE AAR COR EY Bay 








Climb right up and say your piece. 
The soapbox is here for you. Its 
occupant this month is Walter C. 
Otto, controller of Clinton Indus- 
tries, Inc., Clinton, Iowa, and a 
national director of the Controllers 
Institute of America. He says: 
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HEN any company graduates from 

the one-man stage, where everything 
can be carried in one man’s head, it is in 
need of a controller. And it will profit 
by making sure that someone—with more 
force and perspective than a bookkeeper— 
does that job. 

Controllers are most often encountered 
in second or third generation firms where 
a budget expert is especially needed. 

The “first generation” company is just 
as likely to need a controller, but far less 
likely to understand the need and act upon 
it. ‘The president of such a company 1s 
generally either an engineer or a salesman, 
rather than a financial expert. 

The engineer-inventor type of entrepre- 
neur tends to think out his problem in 
terms of machinery and technical person- 
nel. He is in frequent danger of over- 
spending for production facilities and un- 
der-spending for sales. 

The salesman type of president, on the 
other hand, may go overboard on promo- 
tion, advertising and prestige-building. He 
may skimp on equipment and staff. 

Both may exhaust their capital assets be- 
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fore their concerns are firmly established. 

Here are typical situations which have 
led to the appointment of controllers: 

During the sellers’ market just after the 
war, a small paint manufacturing company 
acquired through purchase and merger two 
other paint companies of about the same 
size. In order to insure even production 
and to prevent shortages in particular 
colors, it was decided that whenever one 
plant found itself caught up on orders, it 
would manufacture for inventory. The 
resulting overage would be divided among 
all the plants. 

This worked very well while shortages 
were acute, but the day inevitably came 
when all three factories were making paint 
ahead for each other! It became obvious 
that existing controls on purchases and on 
releases to dealers were inadequate. ‘This 
company now has a controller, who has 
installed controls that really work. 

In another instance, the vogue toward 
integration led a textile manufacturer to 
acquire a clothing business. As in the 
previous case, business went along beauti- 
fully until retailers became choosy and 
consumers developed sales resistance. 

Then the manufacturer discovered that 
many retail outlets carried so little of the 
line that it did not pay to sell to them. In 
addition, credits suddenly became a prob- 
lem, along with return goods and cancella- 
tions after shipment. These “kinks” were 
straightened out with the establishment of 
controls to prevent such things from hap- 
pening in the future. 


The controller functions most effectively 
in an ddyisory capacity—reporting to the 
operating head of the business and leaving 
to him the final decisions and the issuance 
of directions. 

Looking at it coldly and objectively, the 
controllership function has come into be- 
ing because the complexity of business 
makes measurement and periodic checking 
imperative. Are you sure your firm is “on 
course’? Maybe you, too, need a con- 
troller! 
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HOW’S BUSINESS GOING? 


Keep abreast of the trends 
with this new monthly report 
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HE level of business is determined by 

the buying mood of millions of spend- 
ers. These spenders include the house- 
wife, as she considers buying a new stove, 
the businessman thinking of a new factory, 
the county commissioners discussing a new 
road and the congressman making up his 
mind on more planes for the Air Force. 

Today, housewife and businessman are 
becoming more cautious. But spenders of 
public money are buying more freely. 

In the table at the bottom of the page, 
everything produced in the third quarter of 
1948 is listed according to who finally 
bought it. The fourth column shows the 
spending attitude of those people today. 

Thus 40 percent of last fall’s production 


ended up as soft goods in the hands of 
retail customers. Today customers are 
slowing down spending for these goods. 

What does all this acd up to? ‘To this 
fact: Those who last fall were buying 84 
percent of our total productien are spend- 
ing more cautiously today. 

The figures, however, are somewhat de- 
ceptive. ‘The slow-up in consumer spend- 
ing is spread over such soft stuff as clothes, 
shoes, liquor, jewelry. But the current 
increases in government outlays are con- 
centrated in scarce stuff such as metals 
and cement. ‘The U. S. is rearming itself 
and rebuilding Europe. Local govern- 
ments are building water systems, sewers, 
highways, bridges and schools. 
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A dollar spent by the government these 
days is proportionately more important 
than a dollar not spent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones. Even when the Joneses buy an 
auto, they have satisfied a definite demand. 
Their name comes off the dealer’s waiting 
list. But when the government buys a 
ton of steel and gives it to France, that 
steel is pulled right out of the U. S. econ- 
omy without satistyine any real demand. 

Thus relatively small increases in gov- 
ernment spending act as props under busi- 
ness. But just the same the shoppers’ re- 
bellion at high prices has started a serious 
chain reaction which is still working its 
way through the economy: 


Consumers have higher break-even points 
just like businesses. ‘Their fixed expenses 
are up. Besides, they now have many of the 
scarce goods they wanted. ‘They got price 
choosy just before the Christmas season. 


Trade Associations responded by flashing 
urgent warnings to their members to cut 
down on inventories. 


Retailers became cautious in their buy- 
ing. At the same time, they started after 
customers like bloodhounds. 





Radios. Manufacturers who sell radio 
and television sets under their own names 
are preparing for tough competition from 
chains and mail-order houses. Makers of 
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Bendix radios, for example, have abolished 
their 65 distributors and now sell direct to 
retail dealers. ‘The saving of 14 percent 
is being passed on to the public. 

Real competition hasn’t started yet for 
sellers of television sets, but it will soon. 
There are already 80 manufacturers, and 
production is 500 percent above last year. 


Electric Refrigerators. ‘They are the last 
appliance to emerge from the shortage 
stage. Already manufacturers and dealers 
are fighting for business. Kelvinator’s 
1949 model of what used to be its 7-foot 
box has an 8.6foot interior but is the 
same size outside. Better engineering did 
the trick. The price is $10 more, an in- 
crease of only 4 percent for a box that’s 
23 percent bigger. 

Many electric appliance dealers who used 
to carry four or five lines of refrigerators and 
washing machines are cutting down to two 
brands of each. 


Fuel Oil. Mild weather in the East 
headed off the expected shortage. 


Autos. Newest indication that pipelines 
are filling up is the return in 1948 to the 
pre-war scrappage rate of around 2 million 
cars and trucks a year. During the war it 
dropped to 500,000. In 1947 it was a little 


over 1% million. 


Services. People are eating out less, 
are doing more home repairing. Dry 
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cleaners did about 5 percent less business 
in 1948 than 1947. And there were many 
more cleaning establishments to share the 
business. 


Business Spending. During this quarter 
business spending for new factories and 
equipment is tapering off. In dollars it is 
slightly higher than the 1948 period, but 
in physical volume it is less. 


Steel. It’s still scarce. Cast-iron soil 
pipe and nails are easier. Washing ma- 
chines and refrigerators are taking less 
sheet. But there are too many customers 
on the waiting list for this to make much 
difference. 

Europe wants more steel. Farmers want 
the government to provide them with grain 
storage bins at cost. ‘This would take 
50,000 tons of scaree, galvanized steel. 
Railroads want more for freight cars. And 
sO On. 


Demand. In_ general, wherever the 
spender is paying out or risking his own 
money, he has become more cautious. But 
the generals, admirals, politicians and 
statesmen are shoveling money out more 
eagerly than ever. So far, the two trends 
have pretty well balanced out. 


CONSUMER’S PRICE INDEX, just above 170, 
down from September peak of 174.5. 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX, just above 200, 
also down from August peak of 210. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION hit an all-time 
high of 195 in October, is now off a 
couple of points. 

(In all of the abeve indexes, 1935-39 
average equals 100.) 

EMPLOYMENT has been declining as it 
always does in winter. At a little over 
59 million, it is still 1% million higher 
than this time last year, and about 3 mil- 
lion above the same period two years ago. 


PERSONAL INCOME hit a new high in No- 
vember when it reached a level of 217 
billion dollars a year. 
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READERS TALK BACK 


Shoes 


Your article “Shoes: Competition Is Back,” 
in the December issue presumes that, because shoe 
production fell from 530 million pairs in 1946 
to 468 million pairs in 1947, the reduction was 
caused by curtailed consumer buying. A good por- 
tion of that 1946 record output went to fill retail 
inventones. 

The article says: “Last year (1947) consum- 
ers bought fewer pairs per capita than in any 
year since 1935.” Well, here are the unbiased 
facts: In 1935 the per capita consumption was 
2.95. In 1936 it was 3.1; in 1938, 3.1; 1940, 3.0; 
1944, 3.1; 1947, 3.2. Over the past 50 years, 
per capita shoe consumption has consistently 
held at around three pairs. 

The article also says that the industry’s hinng 
of the J. Walter Thompson firm to “convince” 
the public that it is receiving a good value at 
today’s prices has failed. The three months the 
program has been in operation is hardly enough 
time to convince anybody about anything. 

William A. Rossi, Editor 
Leather and Shoes 
Boston, Mass. 


| Per capita shoe consumption in 1947 was 
2.92, lowest since 1934, according to gov 
ernment figures. Mr. Rossi's figure of 3.2 
was production. Long before J]. Walter 
Thompson was hired, shoe manufacturers 
were vainly trying to convince the public 
that prices were not too high. 


Automobile Prices 


Congressional committee revelation of pnice- 
gouging by Washington automobile dealers has 
brought comment that this happened because 
the selling price of new cars was not high 
enough. 

For instance, John W. Scoville, of Detroit, 
wrote in the Wall Street Journal: “It’s sound 
economic theory that the proper pnce is the 
market price—that is, the price that equalizes 
supply and demand.” 

In other words, selling a car priced at $1600 
for $2400, with forced overpayments, is sinful 
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only because the car should have been pnced 
at $2400 in the first place. ‘his casuistry is pre- 
machine age. 

If a person pays double price for an automobile, 
a huge total of purchasing power is siphoned 
off for automobiles that otherwise would have 
been spent for housing, clothing, insurance, 
medical and dental bills, beer, toys, etc. ‘Thus 
all other businesses have a reduced market because 
available buying power is being used up too fast for 
only one item. 

The solution is to make purchasing power high 
and selling pnces low so that more profit may be 
made on a vast volume of sales. “Don’t kill 
the goose that lays the golden egg” is the short 
way of saying it. 

Ted F. Silvey 
Washington, D. C. 


The automobile dealer who is interested only 
in the best deal he can secure now does not have 
a bank of orders for future delivery, as a protection 
against competition again. It is not possible 
to make the best deal at the moment and have 
a bank of orders for future delivery too. (See 
“The Honest Car Dealer,’ page 35.) 

It will take many months to acquire, train 
and supervise a selling organization again when 
that time comes. <A bank of orders on hand will 
“keep things going” until an effective sales organ- 
ization can be put in the field. Nobody knows 
definitely when that time will be. 

Chester J. Brost, President 
Brost Motors, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Steel Making 


As a metallurgical engineer, I would say that 
your article “New Way to Make Steel’’ [Decem- 
ber issue] does not descnbe any new way of mak- 
ing steel but a new way of finishing steel. 

The actual making of steel by either the Bes- 
semer or open-hearth process probably never 
will be changed in our time, or at least until some 
smart scientist changes our elements all around, 
which in the case of steel making is not probable. 

In my opinion, this new process of finishing, 
which is continuous from the ladle to the finished 
product, does not mean that a steel mill can be 
located just any place. It must still be somewhere 
close to raw matenal sources. 

William E. Hutchison 
Krauss, Engineering Contractors 


Tampa, Fla. 


q Mr. Hutchison is right in saying that our 
use of the phrase ‘‘to make steel’’ was tech- 
nically inaccurate. We used the term to 
help make a highly complex subject more 
understandable to laymen. 
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Public Relations 


In your article on public relations [“Is Your 
Company Unpopular?”’ December issue] you make 
the main purpose of the public relations man the 
matter of ensuring that a company becomes popu- 
lar. With justice we might go a step further. 

What we are interested in doing is to ensure 
that a company most effectively meets its social 
objectives from a long-time standpoint. This is 
done by first trying to find out what the objective 
of the company is, then attempting to measure 
objectively the present status of the company with 
its publics to find adjustment or maladjustment. 

Then the next step is to advise the company 
on modification of attitudes and actions to conform 
to its objectives in the light of the uncovered 
information, and at that point efforts may be made 
to project these attitudes and actions to these 


publics. 
Edward L. Bernays, 


New York, N. Y. 


Taxation 


It seems incredible that even articles like “How 
to Give Your Money Away” [December issue] 
do not spur on some of our otherwise practical 
businessmen to do some sensible thinking about 
our iniquitous maze of tax laws. We need a 
simplified and equitable method of raising public 
revenue. 

Businessmen continue to allow community- 
created revenue to be confiscated by private title- 
holders. Unprejudiced study of the subject of 
ground rent for revenue, and the present land 
speculation evil, will show that excessive fortunes 
are largely based on confiscation of community- 
created values of lands and natural resources. 

We allow this natural revenue to be diverted at 
the source, then illogically try to get it back by 
using tax laws to extort part of their earnings from 
all wage earners and property owners indiscnm- 


inately. 
; Theo. Buehler 
Clerk of Circuit Court, Buffalo Co. 
Alma, Wis. 


Your article on gifts (“How to Give Your Money 
Away,” December issue] suggests that the owner 
of assets up to $420,000 can transfer them to his 
family, without incurring one cent of gift tax or 
estate tax. This is theoretically correct, but prac- 
tically inadvisable. 

Gifts, as usually made, have serious disadvan- 
tages. First, they do not assure conservation of 
capital in the hands of the wife or children; for 
the father must give up management of the gifts 
to assure tax saving. 

Second, gifts to the children make the capital 
unavailable to the father who might need it 
urgently, 5 or 15 years hence. Third, gifts to the 
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wife might make the capital unavailable to the 
husband in case of separation or divorce. 

Fourth, the capital given to the children, and 
the income from it, becomes unavailable to the 
widow. Fifth, such gifts do not reduce the taxes 
at the death of the wife and the children. Sixth, 
the father might not live long enough to make the 
gifts necessary to render his estate tax-free. 

By using methods other than gifts, advantages 
can be obtained which might become even more 
important than tax savings, in case of war, infla- 
tion, depression, radical political developments, or 
revolutionary technological changes. 

K. Kauffmann-Grinstead, President 
National Statistical Service, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Negro Department Store 


I am surprised that you would print such a gross 
misstatement in your article “‘Negro Department 
Store’ [September issue] as that the store has a 
35-million-dollar volume. I have seen the place 
and am positive that the plant does not do even 
25 percent of the amount you state. 

Emil C. Lowy 
Miami, Fla. 


q Mr. Lowy is right. Owner Englestein 
said the store’s annual business is about 3.5 
million dollars a year. The decimal point 
got lost in the shuffle. 


As you know, our store [““Negro Department 
Store,’ September issue] has never had iron bars 
on the windows because we thought it was dis- 
respectful to the community we serve. During 
the summer all merchants in our block organized 
to remove the bars from every window front in 
the block. 

Owners of the property cooperated by agreeing 
to spend over $30,000 to install a new street 
lighting system, the bnghtest in Chicago. Thurs- 
day night, December 9, there was a public celebra- 
tion to mark the turning on of the lights, at which 
were present leading citizens, together with such 
nationally known figures as Joe Louis and Jerry 
Colona. 

Other blocks in the area are now planning simi- 
lar programs and we hope this will be the first 
step toward demonstrating that business can be 
done in a legitimate way by entire groups of 
merchants in what have heretofore been considered 
sub-standard areas. 

Harry M. Ensglestein, President 
South Center Department Store 
Chicago, Ill. 


Current Thinking 


I was alarmed at the thought in back of your 
article called ““The Election Tmnumph’”’ [“‘Notes,”’ 
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December issue]. The article clearly reflects the 
smugness of current American thought. 

Why not admit basically that this election was 
won by the greed of the American farmer, the 
several million employes on the federal pay roll, 
the greed of American labor. Most people are 
thinking in terms of what they can get today, tak- 
ing their chances on socialization and regimenta- 
tion tomorrow. 

We say our country is great. Well is it? We 
know full well the existence of the corruption in 
Chicago, of the similar condition in the police 
departments in all our main-street towns. It is 
time sober thought was brought into play and the 
real truth written instead of such articles as you 
have set forth. 

S. C. Morris, President 
Long Branch (N.J.) Trust Company 


Schools 


The article “Our Poor Schools” [September issue] 
was excellent as far as it went. ‘To me the entire 
system should be changed. Why spend thousands 
within a school district for large, good-looking 
buildings and get the cheapest teachers you can 
find? 

Why spend thousands on children whose I. O.’s 
are so low that all they can ever hope to do is 
dig a ditch? Yet our system is set up so that they 
take the same course as other children with bnght 
futures. 

No man learns a great deal without individual 
attention from someone who can and will teach 
him. Our modern schools are production lines 
or mills. The idea is to see how many we can 
graduate this year, not how much do they know 
and what can they do to earn a living. I believe 
modern education 1s a flop. 

Walter P. Robertson 
Caruthersville, Mo. 


Migration 

An encouraging article on racial conditions in 
the South was received in the same mail as your 
December issue containing the article ““The Negro 
Quits the South.” It was by George S. Schuyler, 
editor of the Pittsburgh Courier, a leading Negro 
publication. 

Mr. Schuyler says correctly that the majonty 
of the Negroes will remain in their own beloved 
native states. “For time, nor space, nor deep, 
nor high” can tear these (good and bad) colored 
folks from their land with its folk songs and tra- 
ditions. 

Decades, maybe centuries to come, will find 
them still there, far happier in the land they know 
and love, than in the cold, calculating business 
mechanism of the North, which they do not under- 
stand. 

J. F. Carwile, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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corner of the sales office. Then, ; in a a mont Oo Kt nber 
of requests just about tripled. A whole room had to. be given 
over to the job of filling them. ae , 
We are still being snowed under, and we are geriaincly ae % ‘| 
pleased that you are finding this service so useful, (ey ee ae | 
But we now feel that we have to make a slight change in” 
our offer. So we would like to try this paicyr and sehowit 
works for you and for us: * ey 
> One reprint of any article, up to a total of Ghiees dilieens | 
articles, free. . EST SEN ae 
> Additional reprints, up to 100, five cents each. ee 
> Orders for 100 or more reprints will be handled at lower ule 
cost because of their volume. Just tell us the article and quan- ae 
tity desired. We will quote price and delivery date, al 
Here are some of the articles now available: 


















STEEL: BIG CHANGE AHEAD—the cheaper, faster process of casting — aw, 
ARE WE RUNNING OUT OF METALS?—rearmament makes this a big question | 
PUBLIC RELATIONS—you may need help, but watch out for the phonies 
CLASSROOM FOR LABOR PEACE—Cornel] solves some tough problems te +" 













THE ATOM IN OUR TIME—ases of atomic energy in science, industry 
DOING BUSINESS WITH THE MILITARY—you'/] want to know the changes 
WEST COAST: LAND OF THE FABULOUS BOOM—< tremendous new market 
MARKETING A NEW PRODUCT?—zuvestigate your market first, not later 


J HOW TO SELL BY MAIL—szps for using the postman to increase sales 
THE TRUTH ABOUT AUTO POLISH—facts on a widely ballyhooed product 

WHY NOT TRY ARBITRATION? —it 222 end business disputes faster, easter 
OUR POOR SCHOOLS—why they are, and what you can do about them 








TAXES: WHAT TO EXPECT 


Preview of congressional action on split-income, 
corporation rates, excises, carry-over of losses 


“TF BUSINESS HAD THE GUTS... 
It could lick the problem of boom and bust 
and put an end to those awful ups and downs 


OUCH! THAT DENTIST REALLY HURTS 


His fees have gone up, like most other things, 
but the drill ts stéll lots worse than the bill 


ARE PROFITS TOO HIGH? 


Labor unions say es, and so do some other folks : | 


HOTEL MEN HAVE THE JITTERS 

Costs are soaring and occupancy is falling 
MIRACLE IN VACUUM CLEANERS 

How the hustling Lewyt Corp. cracked the market 
WORTH KNOWING: FRED MATSON 


He saved the dry cleaners’ association 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH ADVERTISING? a 


It costs alot of roney—do you get full value? 


PROFIT SHARING MAKES SENSE : 


Because tt can make money for everybody concerned 


- Plus other articles on Better Houses, Displaced Persons, Diabetes, | 
U.S. Aid to Schools, Graham Plow, What’s Become of Smithfield Ham? 
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